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The  grim  cascade  of  limestone  from  Turtle  Moun- 
tain will  undoubtedly  lie  like  an  enormous  scar 
across  the  beautiful  Crow's  Nest  Valley  for  centuries 
to  come.  It  would  conservatively  take  100  gravel 
trucks,  carrying  3  tons  per  load,  making  ten  trips  a 
day,  an  estimated  66  years  to  remove  the  debris. 
As  it  is,  the  gigantic  tombstone  is  probably  the  most 
awe-inspiring  in  the  world  and  stands  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  those  100  seconds  of  wind,  rock  and 
dust  which  wrote  the  epic  of  Frank  Slide  in  indelible 
limestone,  shale  and  coal  script. 

—  Frank  W.  Anderson 
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Chapter  1 


Just   a    Hunch 

"Oaoul  Green  took  his  eyes  from  the  transit  sight  and  squinted  calcu- 
latingly at  the  sun  that  was  sinking  into  the  V-notch  between 
Turtle  and  Goat  Mountain  at  the  west  end  of  the  valley.  Five-Thirty! 
He  fished  out  his  pocket  watch  and  checked  it  as  a  matter  of  formal- 
ity —  five-thirty. 

Time  to  wrap  it  up,"     he  called  to  his  assistant,     who  was  al- 
ready moving  the  level  to  a  new  location.     "Five-thirty.'* 

The  boy  telescoped  the  level  and  joined  him.  "Where  do  you 
want  to  hide  the  equipment  tonight,  Mr.  Green?" 

The  surveyor  glanced  around  at  the  bush  and  rocks,  trying  to 
decide  upon  a  hiding  place  for  their  expensive  instruments.  Rather 
than  pack  the  heavy  equipment  two  miles  back  to  Blairmore  every 
night,  they  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  it  in  the  underbrush, 
ready  for  service  the  next  morning.  He  had  almost  chosen  a  suitable 
spot  when  he  stopped  suddenly  —  he  had  the  strangest  feeling. 

Raoul  Green's  gaze  flicked  from  the  valley  upwards  to  the  mist- 
hidden  crest  of  Turtle  Mountain,  towering  three  thousand  feet  above 
them.  The  swirling  grey  mass  of  cloud  was  strung  along  the  mountain 
top  like  an  untidy  tablecloth. 

"We'll  take  it  back  to  the  hotel  tonight,"  he  decided  abruptly. 

"But,  Mr.  Green!  We  always  leave  it  .  .  .  "  the  lad  groaned 
at  the  thought  of  the  two  mile  hike  along  the  railroad  tracks  to  Blair- 
more. 

"I  know,"  Green  answered,  picking  up  the  delicate  transit, 
"But  I've  got  a  funny  feeling.     Tonight  we're  taking  it  back." 

As  they  scrambled  down  the  embankment  and  onto  the  road- 
bed of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Green  could  not  help  glancmg 
apprehensively  upward  at  the  mist  which  hid  a  series  of  massive  rolls 
of  limestone  that  jutted  forbodingly  outward  above  the  valley.  There 
was  no  real  reason  for  his  concern.     It    was    true    that   an    old    Indian 
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legend  —  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  would  not  camp  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  because  they  believed  it  moved  —  was  current  among 
the  ranchers  and  trappers  of  the  district,  but  there  had  never  been  any 
indication  that  it  was  unsafe. 

It  was  five-thirty,  April  28th.    1903. 

As  the  two  men  trudged  westward  along  the  C.P.R.  tracks,  they 
passed  the  construction  camp  of  McVeigh  and  Poupore  —  a  dozen 
tents  pitched  on  the  right  of  way  between  the  railway  and  Turtle 
Mountain.  On  their  right  the  valley  rose  sharply  towards  the  north 
and  the  mining  town  of  Lille,  six  miles  away.  The  West  Canadian 
Colleries  had  opened  coal  properties  at  Lille  the  previous  year  and  had 
constructed  the  Frank  and  Grassy  Mountain  Railway  on  a  gradual,  but 
rather  steep  grade  down  from  Lille  to  a  point  just  north  of  Frank. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Fleutot,  manager,  had  decided  to  extend  this  spur  line  along 
the  valley  and  ^oin  the  C.P.R.  about  a  mile  e^st  of  Frank,  on  a  flat 
section  where  six  coke  ovens  had  been  built.  Green,  a  McGill  gradu- 
ate in  engineering,  had  been  engaged  to  survey  this  extension.  Mc- 
Veigh and  Poiipore,  the  firm  of  contractors  from  Nelson,  B.C.,  who 
had  completed  the  main  section  of  the  Frank  and  Grassy  Mountain 
line  the  previous  October,  were  camping;  on  the  flat  waiting  to  begin 
work  on  the  connecting  link  as  soon  as  the  survey  was  complete. 

Directly  behind  the  construction  camp  the  ground  sloped  gently 
towards  Old  Man  River,  which  flowed  eastward  through  the  Pass  and 
along  the  base  of  Turtle  Mountain.  Ahead  and  slightly  to  the  left  of 
the  C.P.R.  sprawled  Frank  itself,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  valley 
by  Gold  Creek,  which  came  down  from  the  north  and  joined  Old  Man 
River  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  mountain. 

Frank,  N.W.T.,  owed  its  very  existence  to  coal. 

On  a  summer  evening  in  I  900,  Henry  S.  Pelletier,  of  Blairmore, 
had  discovered  coal  in  Turtle  .Mountain.  Pelletier  sold  his  claim  to 
Samuel  W.  Gebo,  a  promoter  who  had  already  established  mining 
operations  near  Burmis,  a  small  community  to  the  east.  Gebo,  who 
had  the  financial  backing  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Butte,  Montana 
—  a  bearded  capitalist  who  liked  to  "do  things"  in  grand  style  —  im- 
mediately began  to  develop  the  find  in  the  spring  of  1  90  I .  The  mine 
entrance  was  opened  at  a  spot  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river  level; 
a  spur  line  was  built  from  the  C.P.R.  tracks,  starting  at  a  point  near 
the  west  end  of  the  valley,  where  Turtle  and  Goat  mountains  almost 
touched  toes,  and  crossing  the  river  at  a  point  near  the  confluence  of 
Gold  Creek.  From  the  bridge,  the  spur  line  edged  gently  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  the  mine  tipple.  On  the  flats  west  of  Gold  Creek, 
the  company  began  the  construction  of  twenty-five  cottages,  a  large 
boarding  house  for  single  miners,  and  the  necessary  office  buildings 
for  their  operation. 
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The  nearest  town  with  hotel  acconmnodation  was  Blairmore, 
two  miles  to  the  west,  which  expected  to  enjoy  a  boom  with  the  open- 
ing: of  the  Frank  mines.  However,  owing  to  a  land  dispute  among 
some  of  the  original  settlers  at  Blairmore,  businessmen  were  reluctant 
to  establish  there  and  looked  towards  the  Canadian  American  Coal 
Company  for  leadership. 

H.  L.  Frank  and  S.  W.  Gebo  acted  promptly  to  attract  business 
to  their  embryo  village.  With  a  flair  for  showmanship  that  would 
have  earned  the  nod  from  Barnum  himself,  the  two  entrepreneurs  de- 
cided that  their  venture  should  begin  with  a  gala  opening  of  the  town 
site  on  September  1 0th.    1901. 

On  the  day  of  the  reception,  the  C.P.R.,  whose  need  for  coal 
made  its  officials  extremely  friendly  towards  the  idea,  ran  two  special 
trains  —  one  from  Lethbridge  and  the  other  starting  at  Cranbrook. 
The  local  newspapers  in  the  area  carried  feature  stories  on  the  event — 
headlining  the  fact  that  the  only  expense  would  be  railfare.  the  rest 
was  FREE!  Scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  forenoon  at  Frank,  the  trains 
started  early  in  the  morning,  gathering  spectators  like  snow  balls  as 
they  converged.  Rates  were  $2.25  from  Lethbridge,  $1.40  from  Mac- 
leod  and  only  65  cents  from  Pincher  Creek. 

H.  L.  Frank  missed  his  own  train  connection,  but  in  the  true 
flamboyant  style  of  the  occasion,  he  hired  an  extra  engine  and  caboose 
and  overtook  the  eastbound  special  at  Moyie,  B.C.  When  he  arrived 
at  Frank,  nearly  1,400  spectators  were  swarming  over  the  flats. 

In  a  lavish  ceremony  that  saw  Sir  Fred  Haultain,  Premier  of  the 
North  West  Territories,  and  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Laurier  administration,  making  proud  speeches  that  everyone 
promptly  forgot,  the  little  mining  community  was  launched.  Following 
the  formal  opening,  there  was  a  lacrosse  game  between  Lethbridge  and 
Fernie  and  a  football  game  between  Blairmore  and  Pincher  Creek. 
There  were  footraces  and  sporting  events,  with  suitable  gold  medals 
being  presented  to  the  winners.  Over  nine  hundred  guests  sat  down 
to  the  lavish  dinner  in  the  open,  for  which  a  ton  of  fresh  fruit  and  a 
ton  of  ice  cream  had  been  brought  in  from  Spokane.  There  were  tours 
of  the  company  cottages,  designed  to  attract  the  more  stable,  married 
type  of  coal  miner.  There  were  tours  of  the  mine  itself,  and  for  these 
the  sides  of  the  mine  cars  had  thoughtfully  been  covered  with  canvas 
to  protect  the  ankle  length  gowns  of  the  ladies.  Already  the  mine  had 
penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  Turtle  to  a  distance  of  1,250  feet.  For 
the  more  serious  minded  businessmen,  there  was  a  tour  of  a  parcel  of 
land  directly  behind  the  railway  station  where  stakes  had  already  been 
driven  to  mark  out  the  future  business  section  of  the  community. 


When  the  day  was  over  and  the  trains  left  at  midnight,  there 
was  more  than  one  miner,  more  than  one  businessman  who  had  been 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  new  center  of  activity.  Among 
these  was  a  young  Scot,  Alexander  Leitch,  who  had  left  his  family  at 
Oak  Lake.  Manitoba,  to  explore  the  business  prospects  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass. 

With  an  obiective  of  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  the  mine  betran 
to  forge  ahead,  sometimes  recklessly  ignoring  safety  rules  and  sound 
mining  sense,  and  by  the  spring  of  1903  the  miners  had  penetrated 
the  drift  of  coal  to  a  distance  of  over  5,000  feet,  ripping  out  seams  of 
coal  that  varied  from  9  to  1  2  feet  in  width.  In  the  fall  of  1902,  an 
electric  light  plant  and  a  waterworks  system  was  installed,  and  power 
was  sold  to  the  villagers  at  2  5  cents  for  each  drop  light.  A  two-storey 
school  was  built  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  as  the 
village  population  zoomed  towards  the  six-hundred  mark.  Four  hotels 
sprang  into  existence,  and  with  the  addition  of  over  sixteen  business 
establishments,  the  town  developed  a  booming  main  street  called 
Dominion  Avenue.  Business  lots  sold  from  $400  to  $600  apiece, 
while  residential  lots  brought  $250. 

As  Raoul  Green  and  his  assistant  trudged  along  the  railway 
tracks,  past  the  old  station  —  and  the  new  one  that  was  being  built 
beside  it  —  they  noted  that  the  past  three  or  four  days  of  warm  spring 
weather  had  already  brought  out  the  crocuses.  They  could  hear  the 
shouts  of  laughter  and  encouragement  from  spectators  at  the  recreatiol^ 
field  as  the  local  ball  team  practised  for  its  first  game  of  the  season 
against  Michel,  another  mining  community  further  west  in  the  Pass. 

At  the  Alberta  Hotel  in  Blairmore,  they  left  their  equipment  in 
their  rooms  and  went  down  to  the  dining  room  for  supper. 

It  was  six  o'clock,  April  28th,   1903,  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 

.    .    .    And   A  Whim 

Ellen  Thornley  washed  the  last  supper  dish  and  set  it  neatly  on 
the  shelf  over  the  kitchen  sink.  In  the  front  room  of  the  house, 
which  also  served  as  a  shoe  shop,  she  could  hear  her  brother,  John 
Lawrence  Thornley,  bidding  goodnight  to  the  last  customer  of  the  day. 
When  she  came  back  inside  after  emptying  the  dishwater,  her  brother 
w^as  waiting  for  her. 

"Ellen,  what  say  we  stay  at  the  hotel  in  the  village  tonight > 
Your  train  comes  in  early  tomorrow  morning." 

"You  silly  thing!  It's  still  the  same  distance  to  walk,"  she  pro- 
tested laughingly. 


**Oh,  I  was  iust  thinking  that  it  would  be  rather  fun  to  spend 
your  last  night  in  Frank  at  a  wicked  hotel,"  he  ]oshed.  **In  any  case, 
you  wouldn't  have  to  rush  like  mad  in  the  morning." 

"I  think  that  would  be  just  delightful,"  she  agreed  and  went 
into  the  bedroom  to  pack  her  suitcases. 

She  had  been  taking  treatments  at  the  Sulphur  Springs  sana- 
torium at  Frank  that  winter,  where  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth 
Thornley  of  Pincher  Creek,  had  sent  her  to  cure  her  rheumatism.  Now, 
the  treatments  complete,  she  had  been  staying  with  her  brother.  They 
had  planned  to  spend  her  last  night  at  Frank  quietly  at  the  shop,  but, 
giving  in  to  her  brother's  whim,  she  packed  cheerfully  and  prepared 
to  leave. 

As  they  left  the  shoeshop  and  walked  towards  town,  they  could 
hear  the  excitement  of  the  ballgame  in  the  distance.  Friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  outside,  enjoying  the  last  of  the  lovely  spring  day, 
and  they  stopped  here  and  there  to  chat  a  moment.  Ellen  and  John 
were  popular  residents  of  the  eastern  flats. 

The  rough  footpath  that  paralleled  the  road  to  the  east  brought 
them  to  the  company  livery  stable,  which  housed  some  fifty  horses 
used  in  dray  work  and  in  the  mine.  Robert  Watt,  the  stable  boss,  and 
his  assistant,  Francis  Rochette,  were  just  completing  the  chores  before 
visiting  uptown.  Adjacent  to  the  livery  stable  was  a  small  log  cabin, 
occupied  then  by  Alfred  'Jack'  Dawe  and  two  friends  from  Wales. 
From  the  livery  stable,  the  path  twisted  among  the  trees  past  the  temp- 
orary, clapboard  home  of  William  Warrington,  a  miner  from  Mac- 
donald's  Corners  in  Ontario.  The  Warrington's  had  three  children, 
Reginald,  Florence  and  Ivy  —  all  in  their  teens.  Living  with  them, 
on  a  visit  from  their  home  town,  was  Alex  Dixon,  who  had  come  out 
to  escort  the  oldest  girl,  Florence,  back  east. 

Beside  the  Warrington  home  was  another  clapboard  structure 
where  lived  six  miners  from  Lancashire,  England,  batching  and  sharing 
expenses.  No  one  in  the  eastern  flats  seemed  to  know  much  about 
them. 

Once  past  the  two  temporary  houses,  the  path  led  past  a  row 
of  seven  miner's  cottages,  where  the  Clarks,  the  Watkins,  the  Ennis', 
the  Ackroyds,  the  Leitches  and  the  Bansemers  lived.  Near  the  Ack- 
royd  home,  the  path  veered  off  and  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  over 
Gold  Creek  before  zig-zagging  across  an  open  space  that  would  some 
day  be  another  street  of  houses  in  Frank,  but  was  then  just  a  clearing 
dotted  with  rocks  and  jackpine  stumps.  At  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
the  path  joined  the  main  street  of  cottages  at  the  end  of  Dominion 
Avenue. 


Dominion  Avenue  came  right  out  of  the  Old  West,  with  its 
wooden  sidewalks,  its  dirt  road,  its  hitching  racks  and  its  false  fronted 
buildings.  D.  J.  Mclntyre's  "Hall"  boasted  a  good  stage  and  piano 
and  was  open  for  concerts,  theatricals,  lodge  meetings  and  dances. 
Every  Sunday  evening  at  7.30,  Pastor  H.  B.  Ward  held  his  Methodist 
church  serv'^-^.s  there.  Further  along  the  street,  Marks  and  Buchanan 
operated  the  Crown  Studios  with  a  sign  in  the  window  boasting:  "Our 
photographs  will  always  whisper.  Come  Again".  There  were  two 
restaurants;  the  Palm,  operated  by  D.  Bell,  which  advertised  "Meals 
at  all  Hours",  and  E.  E.  Orchard's  "Frank  Cafe".  Genial  Harry  J. 
Matheson.  a  groom  of  only  four  months  standing,  put  out  the  "Frank 
Sentinel"  newspaper  from  a  tiny  office  on  the  main  street,  but  while 
the  first  issue  had  greeted  the  world  on  October  12th,  1901,  neither 
time  nor  practice  had  improved  the  editor's  spelling  nor  his  stock  of 
type. 


At  the  top  of  the  street,  near  the  site  of  the  new  C.P.R.  station 
that  was  still  under  construction,  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  had  estab- 
lished a  branch  in  October,  1  902,  with  J.  H.  Farmer  of  Elmira,  Ontario 
as  manager.  It  is  said  that  on  mine  paydays  the  bank  paid  out  up- 
wards of  $125,000  in  American  silver  dollars.  The  bank  manager, 
obviously  a  man  of  caution,  was  reputed  to  have  kept  four  loaded  re- 
volvers in  his  apartment  above  the  premises.  Beyond  the  bank,  Alex 
Leitch's  grocery  and  furniture  store  —  moved  in  from  its  original  site 
at  Blairmore  —  ran  stiff  competition  to  the  Alberta  Mercantile  Comp- 
any store.     The  Post  Office  was  at  the  end  of  the  street.. 


Despite  its  frontier  appearance,  Frank  offered  most  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  day.  A.  V.  Lang  operated  a  ladies  ready  to  wear  clothing 
store,  while  F.  Thompson  and  J.  J.  Murphy  catered  to  the  men.  Suits 
at  Murphy's  store  ranged  from  $  1  1  to  $20,  and  the  proprietor  was 
eager  to  advise  that  it  was  "No  trouble  to  show  goods.  "  H.  Gibead. 
with  his  Wines,  Brandies  and  Whiskeys  store  catered  to  the  Ijquid  needs 
of  Frank,  while  over  on  the  next  street,  beside  the  school.  Minister 
D.  G.  McPhail  of  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  strove  mightily  of  a  Sun- 
day to  combat  the  evils  of  Demon  Rum.  One  could  get  a  marriaj^c 
license  from  watchmaker  Alex  Cameron;  bring  children  into  the  world 
with  the  services  of  Drs.  G.  H.  Malcolmson  or  Tom  O'Hagan;  give 
away  cigars  from  the  shop  of  Brecken  and  Graham,  or  Bleasdell's  Drug 
Store;  get  milk  "furnished  from  one  cow"  for  your  children  or  invalidH 
from  J.  S.  Carter's  "Frank  Dairy";  have  your  teeth  fixed  by  Dr.  W. 
Barratt  Clayton,  the  dentist;  have  diaper  service  from  S.  1.  Beebc's 
Union  Laundry;  or  insure  your  life  with  K.  M.  Langdon.  When  you 
wer«  tired  of  marriage,  Frank  even  provided  the  services  of  T.  B. 
Martin,  barrister. 
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Traveller*  could  stop  off  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  operated  by 
Ruben  Steeves,  which  boasted  "The  best  $2.00  a  day  house  in  Al- 
berta", with  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  plastered  throughout.  To 
get  plastered  inside,  one  had  only  to  visit  the  bar.  There  were  three 
other  hotels  in  town;  Frank  Hotel,  run  by  A.  Manual;  Union  Hotel, 
with  McDoi..!d  and  McDonnel  as  proprietors;  and  the  Miners  Hotel, 
run  by  the  company. 

Ellen  and  John  TTiornley  checked  in  at  the  Frank  Hotel,  on  the 
comer  of  Dominion  Avenue  and  5  th  Street.  Like  its  competitors,  the 
Frank  Hotel  was  already  gearing  up  for  the  nightly  sessions  of  drink- 
ing, blackjack  and  poker. 

It  was  six-thirty  in  Frank.  April  28th,   1903. 


.    .    .    And   An   Order 

John  McVeigh,  general  manager  of  McVeigh  and  Poupore  con- 
struction camp,  left  the  office  tent  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
horse  corral  at  the  east  end  of  the  camp.  He  found  Jack  Leonard, 
stablf  boss  for  the  outfit,  at  the  corral. 

"Quite  a  mist  over  the  Turtle  tonight,"  he  observed,  nodding 
upward  towards  the  towering  cliffs  above. 

"Yeah,  can't  see  much  of  Gebo's  lonely  mountain,"  Leonard 
quipped.     "Are  the  extra  men  and  horses  coming  in  Friday?" 

"Yes.  I  think  you  should  head  over  to  Pincher  Creek  and  buy 
some  more  hay.  The  survey  is  just  about  completed  and  the  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Lund  crew  will  be  joining  us.  We'll  need  plenty  of  hay  for 
their  teams." 

"In  that  case,  "  Jack  Leonard  reached  for  his  saddle  and  bridle, 
"I'd  better  get  going  before  it's  too  dark  to  see  the  trail." 

John  McVeigh  waited  until  his  assistant  had  saddled  and  started 
the  thirty-odd  mile  ride  before  he  retraced  his  steps. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office  tent,  he  checked  with  Joe  Britton, 
a  two-fisted  brawler  from  Nelson,  B.C.,  who  rode  herd  as  labour  fore- 
man. There  were  only  about  twelve  labourers  in  camp  that  night;  a 
skeleton  crew  of  taciturn,  evasive  men  who  could  not  write  their  names 
—  or  preferred  not  to  —  but  who  did  the  sweaty,  backbreaking  work 
that  was  required  of  them.  J.J.  Scott,  the  bookkeeper,  listed  them  on 
the  records  as  "The  Benton  Kid",  "Olaf,  the  Swede",  or  some  similar 
concealing  nom-de-incognito.  Even  as  he  talked  with  Joe  Britton,  the 
men  were  coming  out  of  their  tents,  walking  down  the  tracks  towards 
Frank  to  sample  the  wares  of  the  Imperial,  the  Union  or  the  Frank 
Hotels.  Sometime  after  midnight  they  would  come  swaggering  back 
along  the  ties,  richer  or  poorer  from  some  play  of  the  cards,  sadder  or 
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wiser,  but  in  all  events  ready  for  a  night's  rest  before  another  day  of 
anonymous  toil,  fhey  were  a  motley  crew;  some  running  from  some- 
thing, others  running  towards  that  distant  goal  they  never  seemed  to 
reach. 

On  the  morrow,  they  would  be  joined  by  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  men  from  the  Breckenridge  nnd  Lund  Construction 
C\»mpany.  who  would  move  in  from  Fernie  to  help  with  the  last  link 
t>f  the   Krank  and  Grassy  Mountain   railway. 

McVeigh  walked  back  to  the  office  tent,  noting  that  already 
the  chill  of  night  was  setting  in,  crisping  the  ground  which  had  thawed 
with  lh«*  exceptionally  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  days.  With  a 
last  l«>ok  around  the  almost  deserted  camp,  he  went  inside  and  drew 
the    fh»ps. 

Normally,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  Alberta  Hotel,  in 
niininu)re.  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  child,  but  they  had  gone 
l«»  visit  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs  R.  G.  Robinson,  of  Elbow  Park  ranch 
near  Calgary.  His  brother.  P.  McVeigh,  and  the  partner,  J.  Poupore. 
weie  away  on  business  at  Macleod. 
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Chapter  2 


Last   Minute    Decisions 


/Nonstable  Robert  Bruce  Leard  checked  his  uniform  and  equipment 
before  stepping  out  into  the  crisp  night  air  for  his  nightly  tour  of 
duty.  A  strapping  lad  in  his  early  twenties,  Leard  had  joined  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police  at  Regina  on  January  20th,  1900,  and 
after  a  posting  to  Macleod  had  been  transferred  to  Frank  in  the  fall  of 
1902.  Together  with  his  superior,  Corp.  Jack  Allan  —  who  was  at 
Macleod  on  a  case  involving  the  theft  of  horses  from  McVeigh  and 
Poupore  construction  camp  —  Leard  had  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  lid  on  Frank  after  dark.  His  self-inspection  completed,  Leard 
walked  the  half  mile  to  Frank  briskly,  conscious  that  the  night  was 
becoming  colder. 

Leard  strolled  leisurely  down  Dominion  Avenue,  his  leather 
heels  clacking  crisply.  Though  the  noise  coming  from  the  hotel  bars 
would  have  convinced  a  stranger  that  mayhem  was  being  committed 
every  minute,  Leard  ignored  it.     It  was  still  early  in  the  evening. 

At  the  end  of  Dominion  Avenue  he  found  the  footpath  to  the 
eastern  flats  and  followed  it  across  the  rock  and  stump  cluttered  clear- 
ing to  the  wooden  bridge.  The  row  of  seven  nxiners*  cottages  were 
brightly  lit  —  with  the  exception  of  a  vacant  cottage  at  the  end  — 
while  here  and  there  in  the  darkness  beyond,  lights  glowed  in  the  win- 
dows of  several  other  isolated  dwellings.  Once  over  the  bridge,  he 
followed  the  footpath  along  the  front  of  the  row  of  homes. 

The  Bansemers  lived  in  the  tirst  house,  closest  to  town.  Carl,  a 
native  of  Germany,  had  first  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  married 
Annie  Reed,  but  hard  times  in  the  east  and  the  prospect  of  work  in  the 
west  had  brought  him  to  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.  While  the  black  coal 
of  the  mine  gave  a  living  for  the  Bansemers,  their  real  ambition  was 
for  a  homestead,  and  shortly  after  arriving  at  Frank  they  had  located 
one  near  Lundbreck.  a  hamlet  to  the  east.  Earlier  that  day,  Carl  had 
left  for  the  homestead  with  a  load  of  furniture.  His  two  eldest  boys, 
Rufus  and  Henry,  had  accompanied  him,  leaving  Annie  Bansemer 
with  the  remaining  seven  children  —  Albert,  Carl  Jr.,  Frances,  Rose, 
Hilda.  Kate  and  Harold.  Harold,  the  youngest,  had  been  born  at 
Frank  on  November  18th,  1902.  As  he  related  later,  he  was  still 
"sucking  a  bottle". 
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As  Leard  passed  the  second  house,  he  could  hear  Mrs.  Leitch 
playing  the  piano.  Originally  from  the  Ottawa  Valley,  Alex  and  Rose- 
mary Leitch  had  been  lured  by  the  glamour  of  the  west,  but  they  had 
made  their  first  stop  at  Oak  Lake,  Manitoba,  in  the  late  1  880*s.  Alex 
Leitch  had  tried  the  flour  mill  business,  in  partnership  with  his  broth- 
ers, Archibald,  Angus  and  Malcolm,  but,  intrigued  perhaps  by  the 
exflravagant  propaganda  of  the  settler-conscious  C.P.R.,  he  had  ex- 
plored the  Crow's  Nest  area  in  1901  and  had  decided  to  locate  his 
business  at  Blairmore.  However,  like  many  others,  the  land  dispute 
at  Blairmore  and  the  opening  of  Frank  with  its  promise  of  prosperity, 
had  brought  him  to  the  mining  town.  He  had  brought  his  family  to 
the  "town  with  a  future" — Athol  Osborne,  6;  Wilfred  James,  4;  Johm 
Alexander,  1  2  and  Allen  Roy,  aged  8 ;  with  the  three  daughters,  Jessie, 
Rosemary  and  baby  Marion.  Not  content  with  the  cramped  quarters 
of  a  company  cottage,  Leitch  had  enlarged  the  kitchen  and  had  added 
a  second  bedroom  for  the  boys.  The  Leitches  were  one  of  the  most 
respected  families  in  the  community^  active  in  church  work  and  popu- 
lar as  guests. 

The  third  house  was  occupied  by  Charles  Ackroyd,  a  miner  from 
Montana,  with  his  wife,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  49,  and  a  step-son,  Lester 
Johnson,  aged  1  3.  Like  many  another  family  in  Frank,  the  Ackroyds 
had  known  tragedy  and  misfortune.  Nancy  Elizabeth^  nee  Carpenter, 
had  been  born  in  Sylvan,  Wisconsin  in  I  834,  and  had  married  a  home- 
town lad,  William  Henry  Johnson.  Of  their  family  of  thirteen,  ten 
were  wiped  out  by  a  small  pox  epidemic  at  an  early  age,  while  the 
father  was  killed  in  a  mine  accident  in  1  89 1 .  Nancy  Elizabeth  had 
raised  the  three  remaining  children — Ida,  Charles  and  Lester — work- 
ing to  support  them,  until  her  marriage  to  Charles  Ackroyd.  With  the 
discovery  of  coal  and  the  opening  of  the  Frank  mines,  Ackroyd  had 
joined  the  northward  stream  of  humanity  into  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass, 
bringing  Lester  with  him.  The  older  sister,  Ida,  and  the  brother 
Charles,  had  remained  at  Gardiner,  Montana. 

Beyond  the  Ackroyds,  in  the  fourth  red  and  white  house,  lived 
the  Ennis  family.  Sam,  the  father,  a  strapping  6- 1  in  his  stocking  feet, 
sported  a  daring  little  blond  mustache;  while  his  wife,  Lucy,  in  direct 
contrast,  was  a  small,  dainty  woman  of  25.  Besides  working  in  the 
mine,  Sam  drove  the  coal  dray  to  deliver  coal  to  the  villagers.  Besides 
himself  and  wife,  there  were  two  boys,  Delbert  and  James  Arthur. 
aged  8  and  5  respectively;  and  two  girls.  Hazel  and  Gladys,  aged  6 
and  3.  Originally  from  the  Perth,  Ontario,  district,  the  family  had 
arrived  in  Frank  early  in  1902. 

Living  with  them  was  James  Warrington,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Ennis  and  a  cousin  to  the  William  Warringtons,  who  also  worked  in 
the  mine.  While  lacking  two  inches  of  his  brother-in-law's  height, 
James  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  by  sporting  a  handsome 
black  mustache  of  truly  magnificent  proportions  that  was  the  pride  of 
the  family  and  the  envy  of  the  young  bloods  of  Frank. 
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John  Watkins  lived  with  his  wife  and  three  teen-aged  children 
in  the  fifth  cottage.  Like  the  majority  of  Frank's  residents,  Watkins 
had  gravitated  to  Frank  with  the  bad  times  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
Century.  Of  the  children,  Thomas  could  look  forward  to  a  life  of  coal 
mining,  while  the  two  girls,  Fernie  and  Ruby,  would  probably  marry 
miners  and  worry. 

The  sixth  cottage  was  vacant. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  cottage  on  the  row,  the  lights  were  al- 
ready going  out.  Alex  Clark,  a  miner  on  the  night  shift,  was  in  the 
habit  of  catching  a  nap  before  the  late  crew  left  for  the  mine.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Lillian,  worked  in  the  mine  boarding  house  whose 
lights  could  be  seen  just  across  Gold  Creek,  and  would  be  returning 
home  shortly  after  work.  The  other  five  children  —  Charles,  Albert, 
Alfred,  Ellen  and  Gertrude,  who  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen,  were 
already  in  bed. 

As  Leard  reached  the  end  of  the  row  of  houses,  he  paused  be- 
fore turning  northward  towards  the  construction  camp.  To  his  left, 
night  was  already  reaching  down  to  cover  Tallon  Peak  and  Goat 
Mountain.  In  the  far  distance  beyond  the  railway  track,  he  could  -just 
make  out  the  lights  ol  Alexander  Graham's  ranchhouse.  The  valley 
to  the  north  was  quiet.  From  the  right  came  the  musical  sound  of  the 
river  rushing  through  its  rocky  banks  and  the  occasional  mechanical 
clanking  of  machinery  at  the  mine  tipple  across  the  stream.  Between 
him  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  were  about  ten  temporary  dwellings. 
Though  the  coal  company  had  frowned  on  shack  building,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  village  had  demanded  the  erection  of  emergency 
accommodation. 

Close  at  hand  was  the  home  of  William  Warrington,  and  beside 
it  the  cottage  where  the  six  miners  from  Lancashire  batched.  Beyond, 
enveloped  in  the  darkness,  lay  the  residences  of  Ben  Cunes,  George 
Williams,  Dan  Mitchell  and  James  Vandusen.  Vandusen,  a  carpenter 
from  Renfrew,  Ontario,  had  arrived  at  Frank  only  a  fortnight  before 
after  spending  the  winter  in  Claresholm.  Originally  intending  to 
ranch  on  the  prairie.  Vandusen  had  heard  of  the  building  boom  in 
Frank  and  had  decided  to  add  to  his  capital  before  embarking  on 
building  up  a  select  dairj*^  herd. 

All  in  all,  there  were  some  fifty  people  living  in  the  valley  be- 
yond Gold  Creek  and  between  the  railway  and  the  river  —  some  of 
them  iicimeless;  some  whose  very  nationality  was  uncertain.  Destiny, 
financta  and  wanderlust  had  led  them  across  the  face  of  the  world, 
pausing  here,  moving  there;  countless  people  had  seen  them,  perhaps 
helped   them   toast   some    obscure   cause    with    beer-filled   steins;    per- 
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chance  even  loved  them — briefly  or  long.  Regardless,  fate  had  decreed 
that  on  the  night  of  April  28th.  1903,  each  of  them  would  rendezvous 
with  history  at  the  base  of  Turtle  Mountain. 

As  he  made  his  way  to  the  construction  camp,  passing  between 
the  livery  stable  and  the  log  cabin  occupied  by  Dawe  and  his  Welsh 
miner  friends.  Constable  Leard  had  no  inkling  of  the  danger  lurking 
above.  Although  the  Indians  talked  about  the  "mountain  that  walked" 
there  had  never  been  any  indication  that  it  was  unstable.  A  favorite 
pasttime  of  the  miners  had  been  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Turtle  Mountain 
and  enjoy  the  vast  panorama  of  the  countryside  spread  for  their  view. 
This  night  was  like  many  another,  with  no  wind  through  the  pass  and 
a  sky  hidden  in  darkness.  Now,  there  was  only  the  sound  of  rushing 
water,  the  metallic  clinking  from  the  mine  entrance,  and  the  distant, 
hushed  murmur  of  noises  from  Dominion  Avenue. 

At  the  railway  tracks,  Leard  turned  back  towards  town.  The 
camp  watchman  was  not  in  sight,  but  the  boxcar  of  dynamite  that  was 
to  be  used  for  blasting  the  last  link  of  the  Frank  and  Grassy  Mountain 
line  still  stood  apart  on  its  siding,  a  respectable  and  healthy  distance 
from  the  town  and  camp. 

Returning  to  the  village.  Constable  Leard  patrolled  the  main 
street  until  the  bulk  of  the  miners,  merchants  and  girls  had  departed 
from  the  hotel  bars  and  made  their  ways  into  the  night  with  their  secret 
joys,  vices  and  dreams.  By  midnight,  the  last  of  the  construction 
camp  workers  had  returned  to  their  camp  and  the  village  was  quiet 
except  for  the  last  few  alcoholics  and  patient  barkeeps. 

Leard  walked  back  to  the  log  cabin  that  served  as  office,  jail 
and  barracks  and  turned  in  for  the  night. 


Lillian  Clark,  who  had  never  spent  a  night  away  from  home  in 
her  life,  worked  so  late  at  the  boarding  house  that  night  that  her  fel- 
low workers  persuaded  her  not  to  return  to  her  mother  and  five  bro- 
thers and  sisters  across  Gold  Creek  but  to  spend  the  night  with  them 
at  the  boarding  house. 


Thomas  Delap  heard  a  dog  howling  as  he  worked  in  the  electric 
light  plant  beside  the  river.  He  had  only  a  month  or  so  before  brought 
his  bride  to  Frank  from  Red  Lodge,  Montana,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  back  at  the  hotel  with  her — but,  lips  however  red  have  to 
be  fed,  and  his  job  entailed  night  work. 
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In  the  cabin  beside  the  coal  company  livery  stable,  Alfred 
"Jack"  Dawe  stirred  in  his  sleep,  cursing  his  terrier  for  disturbing  the 
night.  Across  the  room,  he  could  hear  the  measured  breathing  of  his 
two  Welsh  friends.  By  all  that  was  solemn,  they  should  have  been 
humming  their  ways  eastward  over  the  C.P.R.,  New  York-bound  to 
catch  a  boat  for  their  native  land,  but  a  snarl-up  in  ticket  reservations 
had  forced  them  to  cancel  their  trip  for  one  more  week  —  but,  reser- 
vations or  no,  they  intended  to  leave  Frank  and  all  that  it  stood  for 
by  the  end  of  the  week. 


In  the  Union  Hotel,  Charles  and  Robert  Chestnut  slept  soundly. 
Had  fate — and  sailing  reservations — decreed  otherwise,  they  should 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  log  cabin  beside  the  stable.  As  it  was,  they 
had  been  forced  to  postpone  their  acquisition  of  four  walls  and  a  roof 
of  their  own  and  remain  at  the  hotel  until  the  three  Welshmen  vacated 
the  cabin. 


The  night  of  April  28th  became  the  morning  of  the  29th  as  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen  of  James  Graham  ticked  off  a  measured  second. 
Ned  Morgan  watched  the  minute  hand  begin  to  creep  beyond  the  mid- 
night mark  and  rose  to  take  his  leave.  It  had  been  a  profitable  day, 
selling  a  cow  and  a  calf  to  his  rancher  neighbor. 

"Won't  you  stay  the  night,  Ned?"  Mrs.  Graham  suggested. 
"We've  plenty  of  room  in  the  house." 

Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Graham,  but  I've  left  my  team  down 
near  the  village,"  Morgan  protested.  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to 
them." 

His  host  accompanied  him  to  the  yard. 

James  Graham  took  a  last  look  around  as  his  visitor  departed. 
Here,  nestled  against  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  bordered  by  Oid 
Man  River  on  the  left,  the  C.P.R.  on  the  right,  and  the  indistinct 
boundary  of  the  village  a  half  mile  to  the  west,  lay  his  dream — a  dairy 
farm.  With  Frank  growing  apace,  and  only  one  other  serious  com- 
petitor, J.  S.  Carter,  it  had  seemed  both  opportune  and  wise  to  locate 
in  the  valley.  Life  had  been  good  to  them.  Their  boys,  John  and 
Joseph,  had  both  survived  the  horrors  of  the  Boer  War  campaigns  and 
had  returned  sound  of  mind  and  limb. 

He  could  have  picked  any  one  of  a  dozen  choice  sites  in  the 
valley,  like  his  namesake,  Alex  Graham,  across  the  tracks  beside  the 
cemetery — but  he  had  preferred  to  settle  along  the  river.  His  only 
neighbor  was  Andy  Grissack. 
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Andy  Grissack,  Jr.,  was  a  gnarled  old  trapper  from  Lethbridge 
who  camped  beside  the  Old  Man  at  the  edge  of  the  Graham  property. 
Winter  or  summer,  Grissack  made  his  home  in  a  tent.  A  great  favorite 
with  the  children  at  Frank,  because  of  his  stories,  he  was  sometimes 
accused  of  a  bit  of  exaggeration  in  his  tales  of  the  Lost  Lemon  mine 
and  hidden  mountain  trails. 

As  Ned  Morgan's  footsteps  faded  in  the  frozen  crispness  of  the 
night,  James  Graham  checked  the  bunkhouse  where  the  two  Johnson 
boys  were  sleeping.  Because  his  own  two  sons  worked  in  the  mine, 
Graham  had  hired  on  the  two  halfbreed  boys  from  Calgary  to  look 
after  his  growing  herd  of  stock. 

Presently,  with  the  blowing  out  of  the  kitchen  lamp,  the  ranch 
house  became  an  indistinguishable  blob  against  the  inky  blackness  of 
Turtle  Mountain. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Appointed  Time 

At  midnight,  a  quiet  cluster  of  men  began  to  assemble  on  the 
main  street  of  Frank.  They  greeted  each  other  with  the  monosyllabic 
grunts  of  men  facing  night  work.  Alex  Tashigan,  the  Armenian 
weigh  scale  man,  huddled  in  his  sheepskin.  At  least  he  wouldn't  have 
to  go  deep  into  the  belly  of  the  Turtle,  since  his  work  would  keep  him 
on  the  mine  tipple  all  night.  Joseph  Chapman,  curly-haired,  sturdy, 
with  steel  blue  eyes,  a  veteran  miner  from  Wales  and  foreman  of  the 
night  crew,  waited  impatiently  for  his  gang  to  assemble.  His  diminutive 
assistant.  Evan  "Halfpint  '  Jones,  leaned  against  the  mine  office 
building. 

Presently,  from  across  Gold  Creek,  John  Watkins,  William 
Warrington  and  Alex  Clark  joined  them.  Shorty  Daw^son;  Dan 
McKenzie,  quiet,  bespectacled;  Alex  McPhail  and  Alex  Grant  came 
out  of  the  shadows  to  huddle  in  the  chill  air  and  await  the  others.  The 
diminutive,  talkative  Charlie  Farrell  swung  into  sight  —  and  finally 
the  twentieth  and  last  crew  member  shuffled  out  of  the  darkness. 

Joe  Chapman  checked  them  briefly  and  turned  to  lead  the  way 
towards  the  mine  tipple.  Though  he  was  ostensibly  foreman  of  the 
night  crew,  in  effect  each  man  knew  his  job  and  needed  no  supervision. 
Their  job — to  check  the  work  of  the  regular  day  shift,  replace  splinter- 
ed timbers;  to  check  equipment  .  .  . 

As  they  crossed  the  mine  bridge  over  Old  Man  River  and  made 
their  way  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  entrance,  they  heard  the  dog  how- 
ling in  the  darkness  of  the  valley  below. 


Robert  Lloyd  Watt  and  Les  Ferguson  caine  out  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  stretched  their  legs  and  backs  after  a  session  of  blackjack 
in  an  upstairs  room. 

"I'll  walk  you  back  to  the  bridge,  Bob,"  Ferguson  suggested. 
**On  second  thought,  why  don't  you  stay  with  me  at  the  hotel  tonight?" 

"Thanks,  Les,  but  I  think  I'll  turn  in  at  the  stable.  See  you 
tomorrow." 
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They  parted  on  the  sidewalk  of  Frank  —  Les  Ferguson  to  re- 
turn to  his  hotel  room,  Robert  Watt  to  cross  the  fateful  boundary  line 
of  Gold  Creek  into  the  eastern  flats. 

As  he  crossed  the  bridge  and  picked  his  way  carefully  over  the 
uneven  path,  perhaps  Robert  Watt  thought  of  his  children  back  in 
Lanark,  Ontario.  At  the  age  of  1 8,  he  had  met  and  married  Mary 
Ann  Macdonald,  a  young  widow  with  two  children.  With  the  smoke 
of  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885  still  darkening  the  sky,  the  Watts  had 
settled  a  homestead  in  Manitoba  and  had  proceeded  to  raise  cows, 
grain  and  children.  In  the  years  before  her  death  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  Mary  had  borne  him  seven  children,  six  of  whom  had  survived 
her  and  were  still  living  in  the  east.  Eleven  years  of  trying  to  wrest  a 
living  from  the  sulky  soil  of  their  homestead  had  seemed  less  attractive 
than  in  the  beginning  and  in  1  896  the  Watts  had  returned  to  Lanark. 

With  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1902  and  increasingly  bad  times 
snapping  at  the  heels  of  everyone,  Robert  Watt,  grey-haired  even  at 
36,  had  been  forced  to  seek  work  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  A  job 
as  mine  carpenter  and  stable  boss  had  come  to  his  attention  at  Frank 
and  he  had  snapped  it  up,  leaving  his  children  with  relatives.  If  the 
job  proved  steady,  he  intended  to  send  for  his  children  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

At  the  livery  stable.  Watt  checked  the  barn,  looked  in  on  his 
assistant,  Francis  Rochette,  and  then  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  own 
sleeping  quarters. 


The  extra  freight  from  Macleod  ground  slowly  up  the  stiff  grade 
from  Passburg  to  Frank,  slowing  from  its  customary  breakneck  speed 
of  twenty-five  to  a  labouring  ttn.  At  the  throttle,  veteran  engineer  Ben 
Murgatroyd  scanned  the  darkness  ahead,  alert  to  any  danger.  The 
Pass  run  was  notorious  for  its  broken  rails,  snow  slides  and  other 
pranks  of  nature  designed  specifically  to  derail  the  clumsy  old  Mogul 
engines.  Fireman  Bud  Lahey  stoked  the  ravenous  boiler  between 
squints  at  the  water  gauge. 

In  the  caboose  behind.  Conductor  Henri  Pettit  checked  his  train 
orders.  They  were  far  behind  schedule,  because  of  a  snow  storm  just 
outside  Macleod,  and  they  still  had  a  heavy  pile  of  duty  ahead.  There 
would  be  coal  cars  to  pick  up  at  Frank,  as  well  as  the  bridge  builder 
pile-driver  to  be  taken  westward  in  the  Pass.  Above  him,  in  the  gon- 
dola, their  caps  tilted  down  over  sleepy  eyes,  his  brakemen  Sid 
Choquette  and  Bill  Lowes  rode  the  jouncy  seats  with  the  practised  re- 
laxation of  old-time  railway  men. 
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At  the  boxcar,  which  served  as  station  at  Frank  while  the  new 
one  was  under  construction.  Conductor  Pettit  checked  with  the  local 
agent,  T.  B.  Smith.  The  "Spokane  Flyer."  the  crack  passenger  train 
that  shuttled  between  Lethbridge  and  Spokane^  was  running  an  hour 
and  a  half  behind  schedule,  due  to  the  same  snow  storm  between  Frank 
and  Macleod,  and  was  then  time-tabled  to  reach  Frank  around  four- 
thirty  that  morning.  It  would  mean  that  the  freight  would  have  to  lay 
over  on  the  siding  until  it  had  passed. 

After  spotting  the  train  on  the  siding,  Pettit  sent  the  engine  and 
crew  up  to  the  mine  to  pick  up  the  coal  cars  while  he  parked  his  feet 
beside  the  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  station  and  listened  to  the  intermit- 
tent clatter  of  the  telegraph  key. 

At  the  mine  tipple  itself,  after  scrambling  through  the  cold 
night  to  hook  up  the  coal  cars  preparatory  to  spotting  them  on  the 
Frank  Siding  with  the  rest  of  the  train,  Sid  Choquette  and  his  compan- 
ion stopped  momentarily  to  chat  with  Tashigan,  the  Armenian  weigh- 
scale  man,  and  with  Fred  Farrington  and  Alex  Clark,  two  of  the  min- 
ers who  had  come  out  to  the  mine  entrance  to  eat  their  four  o'clock 
lunches.  Just  below,  in  the  darkness  beside  the  river,  they  could  see 
the  lights  of  the  boiler-house,  where  engineer  Thomas  Delap  spent  the 
morning  hours  tending  the  power  plant.  Beyond  the  river,  the  valley 
was  in  total  darkness,  but  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Frank,  they 
could  see  the  lights  of  hotels  where  the  clerks  were  already  busy  wak- 
ing guests  who  would  be  travelling  westward  on  the  Spokane  Flyer. 

After  hooking  the  coal  cars  and  the  pile-driver  to  the  balance  of 
their  train.  Ben  Murgatroyd  and  his  crew  switched  onto  the  mine  spur 
again  and  backed  up  to  the  tipple  to  spot  a  solitary  coal  car.  Tashigan 
and  his  two  miner  friends  were  still  engaged  in  eating  their  dinners. 

Thankful  that  their  chore  was  nearly  at  an  end,  Choquette  set 
the  brakes  of  the  coal  car  and  pulled  the  connecting  pin  between  the 
car  and  the  engine.  The  Mogul  began  to  roll  slowly  forward  down 
the  incline  towards  the  mine  bridge.  Choquette  and  his  fellow-brake- 
man,  Lowes,  trotted  alongside  the  slowly  moving  engine,  flapping  their 
arms  against  the  chilly  intruding  cold. 

Far  above  them,  a  huge  rock  shivered,  fell  forward  and  began 
bounding  down  the  heavily  wooded  mountain  side;  then  another 
toppled  forward,  impeled  by  some  unseen  force;  then  another  and 
another. 

Murgatroyd,  veteran  of  more  than  one  close  call  on  the  treach- 
erous mountain  run,  took  no  chances.  Screaming  a  warning  to  the 
walking  men,  he  rammed  the  throttle  home  and  the  Mogul  churned 
forward  with  a  howl  of  its  metal  wheels.  Choquette  and  Lowes, 
warned  by  Murgatroyd' s  shout,  sprinted  for  the  handrails  and  clung 
while  the  engine  picked  up  speed  on  the  grade. 
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Suddenly,  there  was  a  horrendous  sound  high  above  them,  like 
an  jilmighty,  final  clap  of  thunder,  as  seventy  million  tons  of  rock 
broke  away  from  Turtle  Mountain.  As  it  began  plummeting  down  the 
precipitous  slope,  it  sent  a  blast  of  freezing  air  racing  before  it. 

Like  a  screaming  juggernaut,  the  rock  careened  down  the 
mountain  side,  sweeping  over  the  mine  entrance,  erasing  it  entirely; 
crashing  against  the  mine  tipple  and  hurling  Clark,  Farrington  and 
Tashigan  far  out  into  eternity.  It  caught  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the 
solitary  railway  car  and  flung  them  two  miles  across  the  valley,  twist- 
ing the  mine  spur  tracks  like  threads  of  silk.  Seconds  after  the  racing 
engine  and  its  stupified  crew  cleared  the  bridge,  the  rocks  hit  one 
end  of  the  wooden  superstructure.  Icy  water  sprayed  high  into  the  air 
as  the  bridge  swung  sideways  and  then  subsided  into  the  Old  Man 
River.  -  By  then,  however,  the  rocks  were  already  far  across  the  eastern 
flats. 

Ahead  of  the  deadly  rock  fall,  a  solid  wall  of  air  raced  across 
the  valley,  toppling  the  flimsy  houses,  shacks  and  tents,  hurling  men, 
women  and  children  hundreds  of  yards.  Those  asleep  had  no  time  to 
waken,  and  those  awake  never  knew  what  was  happening  as  behind 
the  wind  came  the  churning,  grinding  mass  of  rocks  which  made  the 
night  unbelievable  with  the  noise  and  the  sparks  as  massive  boulders 
leaped  high  into  the  air  and  clashed  with  each  other. 

The  power  plant  was  obliterated  in  an  instant  and  the  seething 
mass  hurtled  out  onto  the  valley  floor,  splaying  out  like  a  fan.  While 
the  main  stream  of  rocks  shot  ahead,  smashing  the  remains  of  the 
temporary  dwellings;  cascading  over  the  livery  stable  and  the  Dawes 
Cabin,  the  construction  camp  and  the  boxcar  of  dynamite  before 
expending  itself  over  the  farm  of  Alex  Graham  and  the  cemetery  be- 
hind; another  spur  shot  eastward,  cascading  over  the  farm  of  James 
Graham  and  the  bunkhouse  and  the  two  storey  farmhouse,  burying 
the  buildings  with  all  occupants  a  hundred  feet  deep.  At  the  same 
time,  another  spur,  following  with  almost  fanatical  precision  the  east 
bank  of  Gold  Creek,  pushed  an  icy  wall  of  gray  mud  ahead,  of  it  and 
sent  it  crashing  against  the  row  of  miners'  cottages  on  the  outskirts  of 
Frank.  A  five  hundred  ton  boulder,  drunk  with  its  own  power,  jumped 
the  creek  and  spun  to  rest  within  the  very  village  itself. 

A  hundred  seconds  after  its  fateful  plunge,  the  biblioclasm  of 
rocks  had  slid  across  the  valley  and  come  to  rest  five  hundred  feet  up 
the  opposite  slope  beyond  the  tracks. 

Over  the  scene,  a  swirling  mass  of  grey  dust  hung  like  a  natural 
shroud. 

It  was  4. 1  0  a.m.,  April  29th,  1  903. 
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Joseph  Dobeck,  who  was  oiling  engines  in  the  train  shed  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  disaster,  felt  the  earth  shake  and  heard  the 
monstrous  noise.  He  stepped  outside  and  peered  eastward,  but  could 
see  nothing  in  the  darkness.  With  a  philosophical  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
he  returned  to  his  ^ob. 


"Mormon  Bill",  a  well  known  local  character,  was  standing  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Miners'  Hotel,  cooling  off  after  a  strenuous 
night  of  poker.  He  was  rocked  on  his  feet  by  the  blast  of  wind,  heard 
the  unholy  din,  and  stood  listening.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  all  was 
still.  Although  all  around  him  men  and  women  were  beginning  to  rush 
mto  the  street  in  their  night  attire,  Mormon  Bill  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, wrote  the  sensations  off  to  too  much  liquor  and  went  home  to 
his  shack  to  sleep  soundly. 


John  Anderson,  a  more  sedate  and  methodical  man,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  at  a  respectable  hour,  was  awakened  by  a  terrible  blast  of 
wind  that  shook  his  house  from  shingles  to  sub-cellar.  Bounding  to  the 
window  in  nightshirt,  he  was  -just  in  time  to  see  what  he  thought  was 
a  cloud  of  smoke  cascading  past  his  home,  only  a  few  scant  yards  from 
Gold  Creek.  Unaware  that  the  smoke,  or  dust,  was  actually  a  sea  of 
limestone  hurtling  past,  Anderson  waited  until  the  noise  ceased  and 
then  went  back  to  bed,  unaware  that  in  the  morning  he  would  look  out 
of  the  same  window  in  utter  disbelief. 


Ellen  Thornley  was  thrown  out  of  bed  at  the  Frank  Hotel  and 
unceremoniously  dumped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  as  the  build- 
ing shook  and  shuddered  from  some  unseen,  gigantic  shove.  When 
she  regained  her  composure,  she  dressed  hurriedly  and  ran  downstairs. 
People  w^ere  already  running  about  in  wild  confusion,  some  crying  out 
that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come;  others  intent  only  on  running 
from  the  direction  of  the  unearthly  burst  of  noise.  A  woman,  carrying 
a  small  child,  both  in  night  clothes,  came  running  towards  her.  In- 
stinctively sensing  that  the  night  would  soon  chill  them  both,  Ellen 
w^hipped  off  her  green  Harris  tweed  coat  and  wrapped  it  around  them. 
With  a  grateful  glance  and  a  hurried  prayer  of  thanks,  the  woman  and 
child  fled  on,  away  from  the  direction  of  Gold  Creek  and  the  eastern 
flats. 

o     o     o     o 

A  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  two  young  gallants  who  had  just 
taken  their  girl  friends  home  after  a  dance  at  Cochrane,  reined  in  their 
team.  Both  had  heard  what  they  thought  was  the  sharp  report  of  a 
giant  rifle  being  fired  in  the  mountains  to  the  south.  They  checked  their 
watches  and  saw  that  it  was  4.10  a.m. 
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THE    TOWNSITE    OF    FRANK  ,  ALBERTA 
BEFORE    THE    1903  ROCK  SLIDE. 
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Loncothir*  Miners 
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W.Worrington. 
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Livtry  Stable 

® 

Oawe  Cabin. 

® 

Miners'  Housss. 

a.    Clork. 

b.   Vacant. 

c.    Watkins. 

d.    Ennis. 

e.   Ackroyd. 

f.    Leitch. 

g.    Banssmtr 

"Somebody    must    be    having    a    real  party    down  there,"  one 
joshed  as  he  stirred  the  horses  into  a  jog  again. 

"1  wonder  what  it  was?" 


Constable  Leard,  startled  out  of  his  sl^ep  by  the  horrific  noise, 
dressed  and  raced  to  the  station.  Though  he  stopped  one  or  two  of  the 
madly  milling  people,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  happened,  ex- 
cept that  there  must  have  been  an  explosion  of  gigantic  proportions  at 
the  mine.  Mindful  of  the  scanty  resources  of  the  village  to  meet  more 
than  the  ordinary  emergency,  Leard's  first  thought  was  to  get  help  from 
the  outside. 

At  the  station,  he  found  the  train  crew  stunned  and  awestricken. 
Even  then,  though  they  had  escaped  by  the  length  of  a  bridge,  Murga- 
troyd  and  his  men  had  no  idea  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  slide.  That 
something  unusual  had  occurred  could  be  determined  by  the  extent 
of  the  noise  and  the  shuddering  of  the  earth,  but  the  darkness  hid  the 
damage  effectively. 

Even  as  Leard  arrived  at  the  station,  the  two  brakemen, 
Choquette  and  Lowes  were  setting  out  across  the  rocks  to  flag  down 
the  westbound  "Spokane  Flyer"  which  was  expected  within  twenty 
minutes. 

After  ascertaining  from  T.  B.  Smith  that  ihe  east  telegraph  line 
had  gone  dead,  Leard  started  the  wires  humming  towards  Cranbrook, 
the  first  mai'or  town  west  of  Frank. 

Unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  slide,  Choquette  and  Lowes 
plunged  into  the  mess  of  rocks,  some  still  hot  from  their  frantic,  three 
thousand  foot  skip  down  the  mountain  side.  Their  trainman  lanterns 
seemed  little  use  against  the  darkness,  compounded  by  the  overhang- 
ing cloud  of  gray  dust,  but  they  groped  their  way  around  massive 
chunks  of  rock,  some  as  huge  as  a  young  apartment  house.  Lowes, 
short  of  breath,  had  to  give  up  but  Chgauette  scrambled  on  growing 
momentarily  more  and  more  aware  that  this  was  no  ordinary  rockslide, 
but  something  whose  awe-inspirine:  dimensions  numbed  the  imagina- 
tion. When  it  seemed  that  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  would  never  end, 
Choquette  found  himself  scrambling  down  the  eastern  edges  of  the 
rock  —  and.  with  incredible  accuracy,  right  at  the  spot  where  the  east- 
bound  tracks  emerged  from  the  slide. 

A  few  minutes  later,  his  clothes  and  shoes  scarred  and  his  breath 
laboured,  Choquette  flagged  down  the  "Spokane  Flyer"  as  it  rolled 
through  the  darkness. 
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Chapter  4 


The  Disaster 

George  Bond,  a  traveller  from  Ottawa,  was  in  bed  at  the  Union 
Hotel  when  the  blast  of  wind  hit  the  frame  structure.  1  he  hotel  was 
violently  shaken  and  seemed  to  writhe  with  a  twisting  motion  for  sev- 
eral moments.  When  the  movement  subsided,  Bond  leaped  into  his 
clothing  and  ran  downstairs.  Already  lights  were  going  on  in  individ- 
ual homes  in  Frank  and  people  were  dazedly  emerging  onto  the  streets. 

Once  outside,  Bond  noticed  that  a  fire  had  started  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  east,  across  Gold  Creek.  In  company  with  others, 
he  raced  towards  it,  conscious  that  somewhere  ahead  could  be  heard 
the  sound  of  rocks  tumbling  down  a  mountainside.  Though  the  bridge 
over  the  creek  was  useless,  having  been  pushed  out  of  place  by  a  wall 
of  mud,  he  and  his  companions  waded  the  narrow  stream  and  reached 
an  incredible  scene. 

Through  the  dust  laden  air,  choking  them,  they  could  see  the 
rums  of  several  houses,  two  of  which  were  burning  from  upset  coal 
stoves.  The  tongue  of  mud  and  rocks  that  had  broken  away  from  the 
main  body  of  the  slide  had  played  a  monstrous  game  of  "Eenie,  Meenie, 
Miney  Moe"  with  the  cottages-  At  the  extreme  eastern  end,  the  cot- 
tage of  Alex  Clark  had  vanished  completely  with  Mrs.  Clark  and  her 
five  children.  The  Watkins  home  was  a  broken  hulk  of  shattered  tim- 
bers and  boards;  the  Ennis  residence,  once  a  proud  red  and  white  cot- 
tage, lay  in  ruins;  the  Ackroyd  home  was  crushed  and  burning;  the 
Leitch  house,  sliced  in  two  at  the  eaves,  had  been  almost  demolished, 
with  the  top  half  having  been  carried  by  the  rolling  rocks  and  mud  to 
a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  only  buildins;  reasonably  intact 
was  that  of  Carl  Bansemer,  which  had  been  pushed  several  feet  off  its 
foundation.  The  debris,  piled  around  the  doors  and  windows,  blocked 
all  exits. 

Attracted  to  the  Ennis  home  by  the  cries  for  help  of  its  occu- 
pants, they  found  that  Sam  Ennis  had  managed  to  extricate  himself 
and  was  trying  to  free  his  wife,  Lucy,  who  was  pinned  by  a  beam. 
Lights  were  brought  up  from  the  village  and  the  rescuers  set  to  work, 
digging  into  the  cold  mud  and  slime  to  release  the  imprisoned  victims. 
Despite  painful  injuries,  Lucy  Ennis  had  already  managed  to  save  the 
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life  of  her  infant  daughter,  Gladys,  who  had  been  sleeping  with  them. 
The  child,  its  mouth  almost  blocked  by  a  clot  of  earth,  had  almost 
suffocated  before  Lucy  located  the  difficulty  and  freed  its  mouth. 

Shaken,  but  intact,  Ennis  helped  rescue  his  other  three  children 
before  faint  cries  attracted  them  to  the  back  room  of  the  house  where 
his  brother-in-law,  James  Warrington,  had  been  sleeping.  As  they 
freed  him.  James  warned  them  that  he  could  feel  something  soft  be- 
neath him.  Digging  carefully  into  the  boards  and  mire,  the  men  located 
Mrs.  Watkins,  almost  buried  alive,  who  had  been  flung  from  her  cot- 
tage next  door. 

When  she  had  time  to  take  inventory,  Mrs.  Ennis  discovered 
that  her  collarbone  was  broken.  Delbert,  the  eldest  child,  had  severe 
bruises  on  both  legs,  while  Hazel  had  been  jabbed  in  the  back  by  a 
broken  board.  Arthur  and  Gladys,  beyond  assorted  cuts  and  scratches, 
had  survived  the  ordeal  miraculously.  Jim  Warrington's  right  hip  had 
been  broken.  Mrs.  John  Watkins  was  suffering  from  shock  and  inter- 
nal injuries;  while  countless  small  rock  splinters  had  penetrated  her 
skin  like  a  pincushion. 

In  the  darkness  where  the  Watkins  cottage  had  stood,  the  two 
children,  Ruby  and  Thomas,  both  in  their  teens,  pulled  themselves 
from  the  rubble  and  looked  around.  Suddenly,  somewhere  in  the 
blackness,  a  man  began  to  call  out.  Stumbling  towards  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  guided  through  the  cloud  of  dust  only  by  it,  the  youngsters 
started  to  make  their  way  through  the  jagged  rocks.  After  what  seem- 
ed eternity,  they  no  longer  heard  the  man  calling,  but  they  could  see 
the  lights  of  Frank  across  the  creek.  Already  the  water  had  backed 
up  from  the  main  river,  which  was  damned  by  the  slide,  but  the  chil- 
dren managed  to  wade  the  waist  deep  chill  water  and  reach  the  safety 
of  the  other  side. 

They  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  where  their  mother  or 
baby  sister,  Fernie,  was;  and  little  suspected  that  their  father  was 
trapped  deep  inside  the  ruined  mine. 


Lestern  Johnson  had  felt  the  wind  blowing  so  hard  that  their 
house  was  lifted  a  couple  of  feet  off  its  foundation.  Scarcely  had  it 
settled  back  than  there  was  a  shuddering  crash  and  the  house  toppled 
onto  them.  He  heard  his  parents,  Charles  and  Nancy  Ackroyd,  scream 
and  then  he  remembered  nothing  until  he  revived  to  find  himself  lying 
between  two  enormous  boulders  which  had  crashed  together  over  him, 
both  pinning  and  sheltering  him.  Through  the  haze  of  dust,  he  could 
see  that  day  was  breaking  and  that  fires  were  burning  a  short  distance 
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away.  He  started  to  crawl  out  of  his  shelter  towards  the  lights  but  a 
piece  of  lath  which  had  been  driven  into  his  right  side  caught  on  the 
rocks  :.  -r^  :  r    fainted. 

When  Lester  became  conscious  again,  it  w^as  broad  daylight  and 
the  dust  had  settled  considerably.  Through  the  opening  between  his 
rocks  he  could  see  Sam  Ennis  and  the  others  digging  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Leitch  home.  Managing  to  break  off  the  lath,  he  pulled  it  out  of 
his  side  and  crawled  out  into  the  open.  Somehow,  his  sleepers  had 
been  either  blown  or  torn  off  so  that  he  presented  himself  to  the  world 
like  a  new  born  babe. 


Nearly  frozen  with  cold,  he  managed  to  swim  and  crawl  across 
the  creek  and  make  his  way  to  the  home  of  friends,  the  Williams  fam- 
ily, a  short  distance  beyond  the  creek.  The  family  were  so  excited  that 
no  one  noticed  either  his  nakedness  or  the  wound  in  his  side  until  he 
mentioned  it.  When  Mrs.  Williams  examined  him,  she  found  feathers 
protruding  from  the  hole  where  the  lath  had  driven  through  the  feather 
mattress,  carrying  feathers  into  the  wound.  He  was  immediately 
bundled  in  blankets  and  put  into  an  old  iron  w^heelbarrow  for  a  bouncy 
cold  ride  to  Dr.  Malcolmson's  hospital  by  the  river.  For  the  third  time, 
Lester  passed  out  —  but  this  time  from  warmth  and  sleepiness. 

Dr.  Malcolmson,  whose  living  room  had  been  converted  into  a 
hospital  ward  because  the  regular  ward  beside  the  house  was  already 
full,  plucked  feathers  from  the  lad  as  one  would  from  a  chicken. 
Shortly  after,  when  they  brought  in  Mrs.  Watkins,  the  good  doctor  had 
to  switch  from  plucking  feathers  to  prying  out  stone  splinters. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  Leitch  home,  utter  silence  prevailed  as  George 
Bond  and  his  fellow  workers  approached  it  after  freeing  the  Ennis  fam- 
ily. By  then  day  was  breaking  in  the  east.  Though  the  top  had  been 
sheered  off  the  house  and  carried  along  on  the  crest  of  the  slide,  the 
remainder  of  the  three-roomed  cottage  lay  in  a  mess  of  collapsed  walls 
Tlie  rescue  party,  which  included  Edgar  Ash,  pit  boss  at  the  mine, 
found  an  opening  in  the  rear  and  crawled  into  the  back  room,  where 
they  found  the  two  girls,  Jessie  and  Rose-Mary,  pinned  in  a  doubled 
up  position  on  the  bed,  with  a  ceiling  joist  resting  between  them.  After 
exploring  to  assure  that  the  beam  was  not  penetrating  either  of  the 
girls.  Ash  was  able  to  lift  them  out  and  pass  them  to  safety  and  willing 
hands  above.  In  the  next  room,  other  searchers  lifted  a  partition  off 
another  iron  bedstead  and  beneath  the  mud,  the  plaster  and  splintered 
boards  they  found  the  bodies  of  tw^o  of  the  four  boys.  Beyond,  in  a 
third  room,  almost  buried  in  the  dishevel  of  destruction,  they  unearthed 
the  bodies  of  Alex  Leitch  and  his  wife. 
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The  remaining  two  sons,  buried  even  deeper  in  the  shambles,  were 
not  located  until  the  following  day,  Thursday,  April  30th. 

The  baby  daughter  was  not  found  in  the  ■  ase.  She  had  been 
f^ung  from  the  top  section  of  the  house  and  had  lauded  miraculously  on 
a  bale  of  hay  that  had  been  whisked  by  fate  from  the  livery  stable  a 
half  mile  to  the  east.  Mrs.  Bansemer,  hearing  the  child's  cries,  had 
directed  the  searchers  until  the  baby  was  found  and  passed  in  through 
the  window  of  their  relatively  undamaged  home. 

Later  in  the  morning,  the  Leitch  girls  were  taken  to  the  home  of 
Herman  Trelle,  a  close  friend  of  the  family,  until  their  uncle  Archibald 
arrived  irom  Cranbrook  to  care  for  them. 

Edgar  Ash,  searching  beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Leitch  home, 
located  the  third  Watkins  child,  Fernie  May,  who  had  been  tossed  from 
her  bed  and  was  lying  cold  and  dirty  behind  some  rocks  not  far  from 
where  the  Watkins  home  had  stood. 

As  morning  broke  over  the  valley,  the  searchers  began  to  ap- 
preciate for  the  first  time  the  almost  unbelievable  magnitude  of  the 
damage.  Where  only  the  evening  before  the  sun  had  gone  down  on  a 
peaceful,  pastoral  scene,  it  rose  now  to  reveal  a  jungle  of  rocks  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide  and  over  a  mile  long,  fanning  out  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Above,  where  there  had  been  a  steep,  heavily  wooded 
slope,  there  was  only  a  jagged  slash  in  the  mountain  top,  and  below  the 
break  the  slope  was  a  seething  mass  of  rocks  slithering  down  in  clouds 
of  gray  limestone  dust. 

The  river,  which  had  coursed  swiftly  and  safely  through  its  rocky 
banks,  was  flooding  rapidly,  creating  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  and 
backing  up  into  Gold  Creek. 

As  they  gazed  with  horror  upon  the  sea  of  rock,  they  realized 
that  there  was  utterly  no  hope  for  the  fifty  odd  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  lived  on  the  eastern  flat  beyond  the  row  of  cottages. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  slide,  the  two-storey  log  house  of 
James  Graham  was  buried  beneath  a  hundred  feet  of  rock.  Some- 
where under  the  massive  weight  lay  the  bodies  of  James  Graham,  his 
wife,  John  and  Joseph,  and  the  two  hired  men,  the  Johnson  boys.  At 
the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  slide,  down  by  the  river,  they  found  the 
old  trapper,  Andy  Grissack.  wrapped  in  his  tent  with  an  iron  frying 
Dan  clutched  in  his  fist.  When  they  rolled  him  over,  his  scalp  peeled 
back  like  a  layer  of  onion  skin. 

To  the  north,  dusty  grey  boulders,  some  still  covered  with  the 
original  shale  and  brush  from  the  mountain  top  undisturbed  during  the 
tumultuous  slide  of  nearly  ten  thousand  feet,    lay    deathlike    and  still 
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where  the  farm  of  Alex  Graham  should  have  been.    Neither  his  body, 
nor  that  of  his  wife,  was  ever  found. 

Behind  the  farm,  the  cemetery  lay  almost  completely  buried, 
while  to  the  west  of  the  cemetery  the  rocks  had  piled  up  on  a  section 
of  the  Frank  and  Grassy  Mountain  rail  line  where  it  began  its  final  wind 
down  into  the  valley.  Here  rails  were  twisted  grotesquely  towards  the 
sky  and  ties  slivered  into  fragments  of  wood. 

Along  the  route  of  the  main  C.P.R.  tracks,  only  impassive  rock  piled 
to  three  times  the  height  of  a  train  marked  the  .spot  where  John  Mc- 
Veigh, Joe  Britton,  J-  J-  Scott  and  their  twelve  construction  labourers 
lay  buried. 

Somewhere  on  the  eastern  flats,  now  piled  and  crushed  with  rock, 
George  Williams,  his  wife  and  four  children  rested-  His  brother-in-law, 
Tliomas  Locke,  had  also  perished  with  them.  The  entire  Vandusen 
family,  father,  mother  and  two  children,  were  gone.  Mrs.  William 
Warrington,  her  three  children  and  their  visitor,  Alex  Dixon,  had  ceas- 
ed to  exist;  while  the  cottage  beside  theirs  containing  the  six  Lanca- 
shire miners  had  vanished.  The  Ben  Cunes  family  of  four,  together 
with  ten  or  more  unknown  foreign  miners  lay  covered  by  the  incredible, 
death-dealing  blanket  of  rocks. 

A  rumur  persists  that  at  least  fifty  men  had  arrived  in  Frank  the 
evening  of  April  28th  and  had  pitched  tents  on  the  recreation  field, 
hoping  to  obtain  work  at  the  mine,  and  that  they  had  been  camped 
there  the  night  of  the  disaster.  While  some  oldtimers  in  the  Pass  area 
insist  that  they  were  there  that  evening  and  must  have  perished,  others 
believe  that,  unable  to  find  accommodation  at  Frank  that  they  had 
gone  on  to  Blairmore  that  same  evening.  The  real  truth  lies  buried 
beneath  the  rocks. 

By  a  strange  quirk  of  fate,  the  body  of  Fred  Farrington,  who 
had  been  eating  his  dinner  on  the  mine  tipple,  was  found  a  quarter 
mile  away  on  the  western  edge  of  the  slide,  but  no  trace  of  his  unfor- 
tunate dinner  companions,  Tashigan  and  Clark,  was  ever  found. 
Thomas  Delap,  the  newly-wed  engineer  at  the  electric  light  plant,  was 
not  found  for  days  and  then  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  plant  site. 

In  the  area  where  the  livery  stable  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
row^  of  miners'  cottages,  fate  again  played  strange  tricks  with  bodies. 
Robert  Watt,  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the  stable  loft,  was  never 
found,  while  his  assistant,  Francis  Rochette  was  located  lying  in  the 
rocks,  looking  almost  as  if  asleep.  Throughout  the  whole  area,  the 
bodies  and  broken  limbs  of  horses  were  scattered  in  wild  profusion. 

The  log  cabin  beside  the  stable  was  gone  and  with  it  the  two 
Welsh  miners,  but  the  body  of  Alfred  Dawe  was  found  near  the  rail- 
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way  station,  twisted  and  broken,  his  face  contorted  into  a  grisly  resem- 
blance of  a  smile.  The  fox  terrier,  his  faithful  little  companion,  was 
found  alive  and  uninjured,  wandering  and  whining  near  the  spot  where 
the  cabin  had  stood.  Not  far  from  Dawes  broken  body,  Bill  Tuttle, 
one  of  the  searchers,  discovered  the  thigh  and  leg  of  a  man,  but  fur- 
ther diligent  searching  failed  to  locate  the  balance  of  the  body. 

As  dawn  broke  over  the  stricken  town,  a  citizens'  meeting  was 
held  and  search  parties  were  organized.  While  some  spread  into  the 
ruins,  another  party,  which  had  been  stumbling  in  the  dangerous  dark 
of  the  mountain  side,  trying  to  locate  the  mine  entrance,  gazed  with 
disbelief  upon  the  sheered  off  surface.  The  slope  above  was  a  tossing, 
seething  sea  of  stone,  while  huge  masses  of  rock  still  broke  away  from 
the  crumbling  rim  above.  The  mine  bridge,  over  which  the  locomotive 
had  raced  with  only  inches  of  grace,  had  been  caught  by  the  edge  of 
the  rock  and  lay  twisted  and  useless  in  the  icy,  rising  w^aters. 

While  the  mine  engineer,  using  the  mine  plans,  sought  to  locate 
and  pinpoint  the  entrance  with  his  transit,  men  spread  over  the  rocks, 
collecting  timber  for  a  raft  to  cross  the  river.  A  rope  was  strung  from 
bank  to  bank  and  the  makeshift  raft  began  to  shuttle  men  and  equip- 
ment to  the  wounded  slope.  At  a  point  which  the  mine  engineer  estab- 
lished, they  began  their  assault.  It  seemed  impossible,  viewing  the 
damage  to  the  mine  entrance,  that  any  of  the  men  inside  could  have 
survived,  but  the  rescuers  kept  at  their  task,  more  from  habit  than 
hope.  While  some  watched  the  slope  above  to  warn  of  danger,  others 
worked  in  shifts  of  fifteen  minutes,  tearing  at  the  jumble  of  rocks,  shale 
and  mine  timbers. 

In  the  meantime,  word  had  been  relayed  through  Cranbrook  to 
Calgary  and  from  there  to  eastern  points.  As  was  mevitable,  the  first 
reports  were  garbled  and  fantastic.  The  disaster  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  a  srigantic  explosion  in  the  mine,  or  an  earthquake.  There 
were  said  to  be  over  one  hundred  bodies  already  found  with  upwards 
of  fifty  men  imprisoned  inside  the  mine  itself. 

The  C.P.R.  acted  promptly  to  send  in  a  special  train  from 
Cranbrook  to  evacuate  the  stricken  community.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dominion  government  disoatched  William  M.  Pearce.  inspector  of 
mines,  from  Calgarv,  to  take  charge  of  the  situation.  While  Inspector 
Davidson.  N  W.M  P.  o^icer  in  charge  of  the  Pincher  Creek  sub-divis- 
ion in  which  Frank  was  located,  rode  in  with  a  sergeant  and  a  constable 
to  reinforce  Constable  Leard,  a  further  force  of  1 0  police  under  Insoec- 
tor  Douglas  was  rushed  down  from  Calgary.  These  were  ioined  by  a 
further  contingent  of  25  men  from  Macleod  and  Lethbridge.  Their 
special  train,  loaded  with  corresoondents  from  various  newsoapers, 
arrived  at  Frank  at  4.00  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  April  30tK.    The  cor- 
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respondent  for  the  Calgary  Herald,  impeccably  attired,  ensconced 
himself  in  a  loral  hotel  and  began  to  send  out  fantastic  reports  based 
upon  fancy  and  lack  of  information.  His  early  reports  were  later  the 
source  of  much  misinformation  on  the  event. 

During  the  hectic  day  and  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  April  29th. 
business  establishments  closed,  partly  out  of  awe  and  party  because  no 
one  was  interested  in  buying,  but  the  hotel  bars  did  a  roaring  business 
with  those  who  had  viewed  the  calamity  and  wished  to  forget  as 
promptly  as  possible  what  they  had  seen. 

In  the  little  hospital  and  the  converted  front  room  of  Dr.  Mal- 
colmsons  home,  the  doctor  and  his  nurse.  Miss  Grassick,  cared  for 
the  injured.  These  were  pitifully  few.  for  there  were  only  a  hand/ul 
of  survivors  who  had  been  touched  by  the  sea  of  rocks  and  lived  to 
remember.  Lester  Johnson,  bandaged  to  the  armpits,  reveled  in  the 
warmth,  happy  that  his  nakedness  was  again  suitably  concealed.  Jim 
Warrington,  his  hip  re-set,  struggled  and  moaned  as  he  fought  off  the 
after-effects  of  the  ether,  while  Mrs.  Watkins.  knowing  that  her  chil- 
dren were  safe,  lay  and  fretted  over  the  absence  of  her  husband.  None 
dared  tell  her  that  he  was  trapped  in  the  stricken  mine. 
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Chapter  5 


The  Entombed  Miners 

As  Joe  Chapman  and  his  nineteen  men  walked  up  the  spur  line 
to  the  mine  entrance  that  morning  of  April  29th,  1903,  they  had  no 
premonition  of  danger.  It  was  true  that  strange  things  had  been  hap- 
pening, in  the  mine;  two-foot  timbers  set  one  night  had  been  found 
splintered  by  the  day  crew,  and  upraises  where  the  coal  had  been 
removed  had  mysteriously,  silently  closed  over  night.  But,  these  occur- 
rences had  taken  place  four  or  five  months  before,  and  since  then  the 
belly  of  the  Turtle  had  been  quiet.  There  had  been  a  minor  earth- 
quake the  year  the  mine  opened,  but  this  had  had  no  apparent  ill 
effect.  The  mine  had  been  relatively  free  from  serious  cave-ins  or  ac- 
cidents. Two  young  miners  had  been  killed  in  a  gas  explosion  the 
previous  October,  but  it  was  understood  that  they  had  entered  the  mine 
wearing  the  old  style  open  flame  lamps  instead  of  the  new  safety  lights. 

Leaving  Tashigan  at  the  mine  tipple,  where  he  operated  the 
scales  and  coal  washing  equipment,  the  rest  entered- 

The  drift  mine  entered  an  outcrop  of  nearly  vertical  coal  seam 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  river  level.  The  seam  itself,  which  varied 
from  9  to  30  feet  in  width,  came  from  the  direction  of  Goat  Mountain, 
passed  under  the  town  of  Frank  and  went  through  Turtle  Mountain  in 
an  almost  north  and  south  direction,  paralleling  the  axis  of  the  moun- 
tain itself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  drift  rose  sharply  to  a 
height  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet.  Already  the  mine  had  been 
worked  back  some  five  thousand  feet  from  the  entrance.  Because  of 
the  nearly  vertical  nature  of  the  main  vein,  mining  wais  a  simple  opera- 
tion. The  coal  was  merely  worked  loose  and  allowed  to  fall  down  the 
incline  to  the  main  manway,  where  it  was  loaded  on  the  mine  cars  and 
hauled  by  horse  to  the  tipple  on  the  outside. 

At  one  time  the  mine  had  employed  nearly  300  men  in  the  work- 
ings, but  in  the  winter  of  1  902  nearly  1 00  of  these  had  been  weeded 
out.  The  mine  was  then  only  operating  one  day  shift,  with  a  night  crew 
for  timbering  and  maintenance  purposes. 

As  they  penetrated  the  mine  tunnel,  the  men  dropped  off  one 
by  one  to  attend  to  their  duties.     Alex  Grant  and  his  driver  took  one 
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of  the  five  horses  stationed  at  the  entrance  and  began  checking  the 
trackage.  Fred  Farrington  and  Alex  Clark  took  other  horses  and  be- 
gan hauling  out  cars  of  coal  left  by  the  day  shift.  William  Warrington, 
the  timberman,  set  about  his  never-ending  task  of  checking  the  mine 
timbers,  testing  them,  replacing  damaged  ones,  or  setting  up  new  ones. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  lamps  glowed  dimly  in  the  tunnels  and 
upraises.  Men  worked  alone,  or  in  pairs,  occasionally  passing  one  an- 
other in  the  workings,  but  essentially  theirs  was  lonely  work  that  took 
them  alone  to  different  parts  of  the  workings. 

Towards  four  o'clock,  Clark  and  Farrington  took  loads  of  coal 
out  to  the  mine  tipple  and  sat  down  to  eat  their  lunches  with  Tashigan. 
)4one  of  them  were  ever  seen  alive  again  by  their  companions. 

Alex  W.  Grant  and  his  driver  felt  a  shock,  like  a  severe  bump, 
just  after  four  in  the  morning.  Thinking  it  was  a  gas  explosion,  and 
fearing  that  it  might  be  followed  by  after-damp,  they  raced  tow^ards  the 
mine  entrance.  The  tunnel  around  them  was  heaving  and  twisting, 
sending  down  small  showers  of  rock  and  coal.  They  reached  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  only  to  find  a  mass  of  shattered  timbers  and  fallen  rock.  As 
they  gazed  in  stupification,  they  were  loined  by  three  or  four  others 
who  came  running  from  the  depths  of  the  mine.  One  man  panicked  at 
the  sight  of  the  Jilocked  tunnel  and  turned  to  flee.  As  he  did  so,  his 
foot  caught  in  the  tracks,  throwing  him  violently  to  the  ground  and 
wrenching  his  leg  severely.  The  shock  of  the  pain  sobered  him 
abruptly. 

Farther  back  in  the  manway,  Joe  Chapman  felt  the  shudder  of 
the  earth.  Then,  a  blast  of  hot  air  racing  down  the  tunnel  picked  him 
up  and  slammed  him  against  the  side  of  the  passage.  When  he  picked 
himself  up,  he  ran  down  the  crazily  heaving  tracks  almost  a  mile  to  the 
entrance. 

Dan  McKenzie,  the  tall,  lean  bespectacled  Nova  Scotian,  had 
been  working  in  an  upraise  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  back  when  the 
sudden  rush  of  wind,  followed  by  a  shower  of  falling  coal,  flung  him 
against  the  side  of  the  mine,  cutting  his  liead.  RealizinQ:  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened,  he  ignored  the  wound  in  his  scalp  and 
raced  down  the  manway. 

At  the  blocked  exit,  trapped  and  breathless  from  their  frantic 
dashes  for  safety,  the  seventeen  miners  rested  momentarily  and  then 
considered  their  position.  One  of  them,  who  had  worked  the  mine 
from  its  opening  day  and  who  knew  intimately  every  inch  of  the  tim- 
bering and  tracks,  examined  the  inside  of  their  prison  and  concluded 
that  they  were  trapped  at  least  three  hundred  feet  from  the  outside.. 
The  news  dismayed  them,  even  though  some  others,  more  optimistic, 
felt  that  they  could  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  back.     Leaving 
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Warrington,  whose  leg  had  been  severely  squeezed  in  the  heaving  tun- 
nel, the  rest  made  their  way  to  the  lower  level,  hoping  to  find  the  exit 
there  still  intact,  but  were  shocked  to  fi.nd  that  the  lower  manway  was 
already  filling  with  water  from  Old  Man  River.  Even  as  they  studied 
it,  they  saw  that  the  water  was  rapidly  backing  up  into  the  mine. 

The  mine  was  deathly  quiet  and  the  floor  had  ceased  to  shudder 
as  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  entrance  where  Warrington  and  the 
other  injured  man  waited.  But,  there  was  consciousness  of  new 
dangers.  Cut  off  by  the  rising  water,  sealed  in  by  the  blocking  of  the 
main  entrance,  they  realized  that  if  the  air  shafts  had  also  been  pinched 
their  supply  of  air  would  be  quickly  fouled.  It  was  possible,  also, 
that  the  upheaval  had  loosened  pockets  of  gas  that  would  begin  col- 
lecting in  the  upper  regions  of  the  tunnels- 

Maintaining  their  calm,  they  returned  bravely  to  their  original 
work  spots  and  got  their  tools.  Once  back  at  the  entrance  they  began 
methodically  to  try  to  drive  their  way  through  the  shattered  timbers 
and  crumpled  rocks. 

While  they  were  working,  Dan  McKenzie  and  two  others  climb- 
ed three  hundred  feet  up  ladders  to  the  Nicholson  Level,  as  the  old 
workings  of  the  mine  were  called.  While  gas  was  already  collecting  in 
the  upper  level,  their  investigations  also  revealed  that  the  air  shafts  had 
been  completely  sealed  off  by  the  catastrophe.  They  had  to  return  in 
defeat  to  their  comrades  below. 

The  men  working  at  the  entrance  were  making  little  or  no  pro- 
gress against  the  snarled  mass  of  timber  and  rocks,  and  panic  began 
to  rise  in  the  throat  of  each  man.  At  that  point,  one  man  took  charge. 
Some  say  it  was  Joe  Chapman,  the  foreman;  others  say  that  it  was  Dan 
McKenzie;  while  others  believe  that  it  was  Charlie  Farrell.  Realizing 
that  a  seam  of  coal  outcropped  on  the  mountain  some  distance  back, 
this  man  set  his  mates  to  digging  upward  through  the  narrow  seam  of 
coal,  believing  that  they  were  sufficientlv  close  to  the  surface  at  this 
point  to  make  such  a  scheme  feasible.  There  was  no  certainty  as  to 
how  far  they  were  from  the  surface,  nor  whether  they  might  encounter 
some  insurmountable  obstacle;  only  the  growing  appreciation  that  the 
air  was  becoming  less  vital,  less  able  to  sustain  their  efforts. 

Despite  their  cramped  quarters,  the  men  kept  doggedly  at  their 
task,  working  in  relays  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Starting  sometime 
between  8.30  and  9.00  in  the  morning,  they  laboured  steadily,  slowly, 
painstakingly;  giving  way  grudgingly  to  rest  when  others  took  over. 
Towards  mid-afternoon,  three  of  the  miners  returned  to  the  main 
entrance  to  examine  once  again  the  fumble.  The  impossibility  of 
escape  that  way  became  even  more  impressed  upon  them. 

Under  the  increasing  strain  and  diminishing  oxygen  supply,  some 
of  the  men  became  excited,  others  morose.     Where  in  the  beginning 
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they  had  sung  songs  to  sustain  their  courage,  now  they  were  quiet, 
hoping  to  conserve  the  fast  faltering  supply  of  air.  Towards  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  men  slumped  with  exhaustion  against 
the  mine  wall,  or  sat  dejectedly  with  head  in  hands,  only  McKenzie 
and  two  other  men  still  persevered. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  McKenzie's  pick  drove  through  the 
hardpan  and  broke  into  the  open-  A  beam  of  brilliant  sunlight  blinded 
him  and  a  rush  of  clean  air  bathed  his  face. 

The  fresh  air  revived  the  exhausted  men,  renewing  their  hopes 
and  giving  them  fresh  strength  and  courage.  Even  though  their  first 
opening  came  at  a  spot  where  falling  rocks,  still  cascading  down  the 
mountainside,  prevented  their  escape,  they  set  to  work  to  drive  another 
shaft  upwards  through  the  thirty-six  feet  of  coal  and  clay.  Then,  thir- 
teen hours  after  the  slide  had  sealed  them  in,  they  broke  out  into  day- 
light behind  some  embedded  boulders  which  shielded  them  from  the 
minor  rock  falls. 

Dan  McKenzie,  the  first  man  out,  stared  in  awe  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  scene  below.  The  slide,  plunging  down  the  north  slope  of 
the  mountain,  had  fanned  out  from  the  base  and  lay  like  a  stubby- 
fingered  giant's  hand  of  destruction  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Antlike 
figures  were  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  searching,  searching  .  .  .  From 
a  broken  mass  of  timbers,  where  a  row  of  miners*  houses  had  stood, 
white  smoke  curled  lazily  up  into  the  late  afternoon  sky.  Fifty  yards 
below  and  to  the  left,  a  little  knot  of  men  were  buzzing  around  the 
spot  where  the  mine  entrance  had  been. 

McKenzie  called  out  and  the  men  looked  up  and  saw  him. 
There  was  a  mad,  scrambling  rush  across  the  treacherous  slope;  a  join- 
ing of  hands  in  the  joyous  relief  from  overwhelming  tension;  and  the 
passage  of  news. 

For  John  Watkins,  whose  anguished  glance  had  swept  the  east 
bank  of  Gold  Creek  and  found  only  a  sea  of  rocks  and  mud  where  his 
home  should  have  been,  there  was  the  welcome  news  that  his  three 
children  had  escaped  and  that  his  wife  was  recovering  satisfactorily  in 
the  village  hospital. 

For  William  Warrington,  who  had  to  be  lifted  out  on  a  plank 
because  of  his  fractured  leg,  there  was  only  rock  where  his  temporary 
dwelling  had  nestled  among  the  clusters  of  jackpine.  Even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  minor  miracle  was  erased  when  he  looked  at  the  downcast 
faces  of  his  rescuers.  For  him  there  was  only  the  stunning  realization 
that  his  wife,  his  three  children  and  his  friend  Alex  Dixon  must  lie 
buried  beneath  the  massive  limestone  tombstone  below. 
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The  seventeen  men  were  hustled  down  the  mountainside  and 
across  the  makeshift  ferry.  Since  neither  Farrington,  Clark  nor  Tashi- 
gan  were  among  them,  the  tabulators  had  to  add  their  names  to  the 
growing  casualty  list.  A  waiting  wagon  carried  Warrington  up  the  main 
street,  where  eager  photographers  were  on  hand  to  snap  pictures  of  the 
little  cavalcade,  and  across  the  flat  to  Dr-  Malcolmson's  hospital.  While 
the  other  miners  sought  out  friends  or  relatives,  one  or  two  stopped 
gratefully  at  a  hotel  bar  to  wet  throats  still  dry  from  fear  and  thirst. 

Miracles  are  seldom  worked  by  one  person  alone,  and  the 
escape  of  the  miners  entombed  in  the  belly  of  the  Turtle  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  had  taken  an  ingenious  and  daring  suggestion  to  lead  them 
out,  but  it  had  taken  the  courage  and  strength  of  all  seventeen  to  follow 
that  plan.     To  that  ingenuity  and  courage,  they  all  owed  their  lives. 
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Chapter  6 


A  Town  Flees 

All  that  day  of  April  29th,  the  mountain  continued  to  belch 
forth  massive  rocks  that  shook  loose  from  the  lagged,  scarred  crest 
and  bounded  down  the  sheer  slope.  Suddenly  conscious  that  another 
enormous  slice  overhung  the  undestroyed  part  of  the  village,  the 
people  fled  their  cottages,  piling  household  goods  into  wagons  or 
wheelbarrows.  Whole  families  vacated  the  town  and  were  loaded 
onto  the  special  C.P.R.  train  for  transportation  to  Blairmore  and  points 
west. 

A  citizens*  meeting  had  been  convened  by  Mr.  Chambers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  early  in  the  morning  and  search  parties 
had  been  sent  out  into  the  ruins  to  search  for  bodies,  but  by  nightfall 
only  twelve  bodies  had  been  recovered  and  removed  to  the  temporary 
morgue  that  had  been  set  up  in  the  schoolhouse.  Most  of  these  were 
so  badly  mutilated  that  identification  had  to  be  made  through  clothing 
or  documents,  or  from  the  location  where  the  bodies  were  found.  Still 
others  were  working  to  relocate  the  telegraph  wires  over  emergency 
poles,  so  that  direct  communication  could  be  had  with  the  east. 

For  some  it  was  a  day  of  wonderment  and  awe.  Ellen  Thornley, 
one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  street  after  the  slide  was  stunned  to  think 
that,  for  a  whim,  she  and  her  brother  would  have  been  sleeping  in  the 
shoe  shop  that  now  lay  beneath  the  rocks.  Les  Ferguson,  who,  but  a 
few  scant  hours  before,  had  parted  company  with  his  friend,  Robert 
Watt,  searched  the  ruins  for  his  pal's  body,  but  without  success-  Jack 
Leonard,  returning  from  Pincher  Creek  after  a  successful  hay-buying 
trip,  gazed  with  misbelief  on  the  spot  where  his  camo  had  stood. 
He  alone  of  the  McVeigh  and  Pouoore  crew  had  escaoed  with  his  life. 
Scrambling  over  the  jagged  rock  Dile,  Carl  Bansemer  and  his  two  sons, 
returning  from  their  homestead,  hurried  to  ^^♦■her  in  th^  rest  of  the 
family  and  hasten  to  Blairmore  and  safety.  Within  a  week,  as  soon  a« 
a  passable  road  around  the  slide  Fad  been  ooened,  Bansemer  DPck'»'^ 
the  rest  of  his  household  goods  and  forsook  mining  for  the  homestead. 

The  first  hero  of  the  tragedy  was  Sid  Choauette,  who  had 
scrambled  through  the  wilderness  of  rock  to  warn  the  approaching 
train.     An  early  rumor  said  that  he  had  gone  insane  as  a  result  of  the 
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awful  scenes  to  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  but  it  was  not  so.  Another 
rumor  reported  that  the  grateful  passengers  of  the  train  had  presented 
him  with  a  gold  watch  and  that  the  C.P.R.  had  guaranteed  him  a  job 
for  life.  Again,  it  was  not  so.  Choquette  and  Conductor  Pettit  were 
given  cheques  for  $25  apiece  and  letters  of  commendation.  Later,  Sid 
transferred  his  services  and  loyalties  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  remained  with  them  until  his  retirement  in  the  1930's. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  30th,  the  special  train  arrived 
from  Macleod,  carrying  twenty-five  officers  and  men  of  the  N.W.M.P. 
from  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Macleod,  under  the  command  of  Inspec- 
tor P.  C.  H.  Primrose.  Drs.  Kennedy  and  Edwards  of  Macleod,  ac- 
companied the  train  with  their  nurses,  but  there  was  little  they  could 
do.  The  need  for  doctors  and  nurses  was  not  especially  felt,  as  almost 
all  overtaken  by  the  flood  of  limestone  had  been  killed  instantly  and 
the  survivors  who  had  been  injured  had  already  been  ministered  to  by 
Dr.  Malcolmson  and  Nurse  Grassick.  Kennedy  and  Edwards  returned 
almost  immediately  to  their  own  practices. 

The  following  day,  Friday,  May  1  st,  Premiel  Haultain  arrived, 
together  with  Malcolm  Leitch,  brother  of  Alex;  Louis  Frank,  brotVier 
of  Henry  L.  Frank,  co-owner  of  the  mine,  and  several  correspondents 
from  Winnipeg. 

Premier  Haultain  immediately  called  a  meeting  with  Chairman 
Chalmers  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  a  result,  a  party 
of  engineers  and  mountain  experts  were  dispatched  to  the  top  of  Turtle 
Mountain  to  investigate  the  condition  and  to  determine  what  danger 
might  remain  to  the  town. 

Meantime,  128  men  from  the  camp  of  Breckenridge  and  Lund, 
who  had  been  scheduled  to  arrive  and  begin  work  on  the  Frank  and 
Grassy  Mountain  railroad,  were  brought  in  from  Fernie  and  at  once  put 
to  work  clearing  the  debris  from  the  river  to  prevent  further  serious 
flooding  of  the  town.  Others  of  the  party  were  organized  into  road 
building  crews  to  make  a  passable  road  around  the  north  end  of  the 
slide. 

As  rock  had  ceased  to  fall  by  the  morning  of  May  1  st,  many  of 
the  townspeople  had  begun  to  return  to  their  homes  and  plans  were 
even  being  laid  by  Mr.  J.  S.  McCarthy,  who  was  acting  superintendent 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gebo,  to  begin  re-opening  the  mine  and  ex- 
ploring the  full  extent  of  the  damage.  One  of  the  employees  succeed- 
ed in  re-entering  the  mine  through  the  trapped  miners'  tunnel  and 
reported  that  the  main  tunnel  was  not  too  severely  damaged.  He  esti- 
mated that  only  about  $75,000  damage  had  been  done.  Samuel  Gebo, 
who  frequently  suffered  epileptic  fits  from  the  pressure  of  fluids  gath- 
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ering  on  his  brain,  was  absent  in  Montreal  on  one  of  his  numerous 
trips  for  treatment;  while  H-  L.Frank  was  reputed  to  be  in  Paris  trying 
to  interest  French  capital  in  his  mine. 

When  the  exploration  party  returned  from  the  summit  of  Turtle 
Mountain,  their  report  was  both  reassuring  and  disturbing.  While 
they  reported  that  they  had  found  huge  fissures,  some  over  1  50  feet 
deep,  along  the  section  overlooking  the  town,  they  had  not  detected 
any  real  evidence  of  a  new  slide  in  the  malting.  As  a  result,  Premier 
Haultain,  after  assuring  himself  that  there  was  no  real  suffering  or  des- 
titution among  the  survivors,  began  the  slow,  two-hour  task  of  climbing 
back  over  the  slide  to  where  his  special  train  waited  at  the  eastern  edge. 

At  the  east  edge  of  the  rocks,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  A.  McHenry, 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  C.P.R.  McHenry,  who  had  been  in  Calgary  on 
an  annual  inspection  tour  of  the  western  sections  of  the  line  and  who 
had  hurried  to  Frank  on  receipt  of  the  news,  had  spent  the  entire 
Friday  watching  the  mountain  top  through  powerful  binoculars.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  still  shifting  towards 
the  edge  and  that  at  any  moment  more  gigantic  slices  would  slip  over 
and  plunge  down  on  the  remainder  of  the  town. 

With  receipt  of  this  news,  Haultain  and  his  party  at  once 
retraced  their  steps  over  the  treacherous  footing  of  the  limestone 
jungle  and  held  a  second  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Inspec- 
tor Primrose  of  the  N.W.M.P.  It  was  decided  then  to  evacuate  the 
town  at  once  and  the  police  were  given  this  task. 

The  injured,  who  lay  in  Dr.  Malcolmson's  hospital  between  the 
river  and  the  mine  spur  tracks,  were  loaded  aboard  special  cars  and 
transported  a  half  mile  east  to  the  N.W.MP.  barracks,  which  was 
transformed  into  a  temporary  emergency  hospital.  The  police  moved 
out  under  canvas. 

A  "dead  line"  was  drawn  at  the  west  end  of  Frank  and  patrolled 
night  and  day  by  the  Men  in  Scarlet  to  prevent  looting.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  area  at  night  and  during  the  day  only  those  hav- 
ing legitimate  business  were  allowed  through  the  line.  Inside  Frank 
itself,  the  police  supervised  the  evacuation  and  then  maintained  a  rij^id 
patrol  to  examine  all  buildings.  As  a  result,  not  a  single  case  of  looting: 
occurred  while  the  town  was  empty. 

By  nightfall,  the  village  of  Frank  was  deserted  except  for  the 
hourly  police  patrol.  From  the  safe  distance  of  Blairmore,  people 
watched  with  mixed  fascination  and  dread,  momentarily  expecting  to 
see  their  homes  obliterated  by  a  new  fall. 

One  of  the  few  men  permitted  through  the  stout  police  cordon 
was  Harry  J.  Matheson,  editor  of  the  Frank  Sentinel-     Matheson,  dis- 
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playing  ihe  true  journalist  spirit,  rolled  his  press  under  the  very  thumb 
of  the  devil.  Wrote  Matheson:  "The  conduct  of  our  citizens  when  the 
disaster  occurred  here  on  Wednesday,  was  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme, 
all  with  the  exception  of  Slavonic  extractions  were  more  than  willing 
to  do  or  help  to  do  anything  that  would  be  of  any  benefit  either  to 
the  town,  mine  or  injured.  The  disgraceful  and  cowardly  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  some  of  the  Slavonics  fled  the  place,  utterly  refusing 
to  render  aid  of  any  kind,  is  a  lesson  to  those  employing  men  if  they 
want  men  in  case  of  trouble  they  must  give  employment  to  men  in  time 
of  peace.**  'The  arrival  of  the  police  was  very  timely  as  already 
vicious  and  cowardly  elements,  of  which  there  are  some  in  every 
community,  had  early  taken  to  the  bottle  and  drunken  rowdies  were 
strongly  in  evidence  on  our  streets.  " 

The  edition  appeared  on  time. 

To  Matheson  fell  the  unhappy  task  of  setting  in  print  the  list  of 
casualties  —  many  of  whom  he  had  known  personally. 

The  Dead 

Alexander  and  Rosemary  Leitch,  and  their  sons  John,  Wilfred, 
Allan  and  Athol;  Charles  Ackroyd  and  his  wife  Nancy;  John  McVeigh, 
J.  J-  Scott  and  Joseph  Britton,  from  the  McVeigh  and  Poupore  camp, 
together  with  an  estimated  ten  unknown  labourers;  James  Graham, 
rancher,  his  wife,  two  sons  John  and  Joseph,  and  the  two  hired  John- 
son lads;  Alexander  Graham  and  his  wife;  the  Vandusens,  father, 
mother  and  two  children;  the  six  unnamed  Lancashire  miners  from  the 
cottage  next  to  Warrington;  Mrs.  Warrington,  three  children  and  their 
guest,  Alex  Dixon;  George  Williams,  his  wife,  three  children  and 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  R.  Locke;  Alfred  Dawe  and  his  two  Welsh 
friends;  Robert  Watt  and  Francis  Rochette;  Thomas  Delap,  the  engin- 
eer; A.  Tashigan  and  Fred  Farrington  from  the  mine;  Alex  Clark,  kill- 
ed on  the  mine  tipple,  his  wife  and  six  children  buried  in  their  home; 
I.  Sietta;  Andy  Grir^sick;  D.  Madigan;  T.  Foster;  J.  W.  Clark;  E. 
Krusa;  J.  Gustavus;  G.  Lemosike  and  D.  Yonack  ...  all  single  miners. 
There  were  quite  possibly  others. 

While  the  above  list  totals  76,  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many 
perished  from  the  battering  wind,  the  pulverizing  locks  or  the  suffocat- 
ing dust.  No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many  men  were  in  the  con- 
struction camp  that  night,  since  all  records  were  buried;  no  one  knows 
how  many,  like  Robert  Watt,  had  crossed  the  fateful  dividing  line  of 
Gold  Cieek  to  visit  or  sleep  in  the  temporary  ihacks  and  tents  in  the 
eastern  flats-  The  rumor  still  persists  that  about  50  men  were  camoed 
on  the  recreation  ground,  now  buried  under  rock  and  mud.  While 
many  of  the  casualties  were  computed  by  assumotion  —  i.e.,  were  list- 
ed as  killed  because  of  their  continued  absence,  the  bulk  of  evidence 
"was  strictly  circumstantial.  Only  twelve  bodies  were  ever  recovered. 
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Frank  had  a  constantly  shifting  population  and  many  newcom- 
ers, like  the  Vandusens  and  the  Clarks.  sought  temporary  shelter 
among  the  scraggly  growth  of  ^ackpines  on  the  eastern  flats.  Many 
of  the  towns  population  of  over  six  hundred  were  nameless  drifters, 
coming  from  obscurity  and  vanishing  into  it  again  when  jobs  were  com- 
pleted or  greener  fields  beckoned. 

The  Survivors 

While  in  later  years  many  persons  claimed  to  be  survivors, 
simply  because  they  had  been  resident  in  Frank  at  the  time,  technically 
only  those  who  had  been  "in  the  rocks"  were  true  claimants  to  the 
honor.  Others,  like  Lillian  Clark,  Jack  Leonard  or  Ellen  and  John 
Thornley  were  survivors  only  in  the  sense  that  fate  had  dictated  their 
presence  elsewhere  that  night. 

The  real  survivors  were  pitifully  few. 

Mrs.  John  Watkins,  .severely  injured,  and  her  three  children, 
Thomas,  Fernie  and  Ruby;  Sam  and  Lucy  Ennis,  with  Delbert,  James 
Arthur,  Hazel  and  Gladys;  James  Warrington;  Lester  Johnson,  son  of 
the  Ackroyds;  the  three  Leitch  girls,  Marion,  Jessie  and  Rosemary; 
and  .Annie  Bansemer,  with  her  children,  Albert,  Carl  Jr.,  Frances.  Rose, 
Hilda.   Kate  and  Harold.    In  all.   twenty-three  human  beings. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  names  of  the  seventeen  miners,  but 
the  passage  of  years  and  inadequacy  of  records  has  drawn  a  curtain 
over  some  of  these.  1  hose  known  include  Joseph  Chapman,  Dan  Mc- 
Kenzie.  Evan  Jones.  Wm.  Warrington,  Alex  W.  Grant,  "Shorty" 
Dawson.  Alex  McPhail.  John  Watkins  and  Charles  Farrell.  There  were 
eight  others  whose  courage  had  enabled  them  to  survive. 
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Chapter  7 


The  Aftermath 

For  nine  long  days  a  careful  watch  was  kept  over  the  shoulder 
of  Turtle  mountain,  which  was  directly  above  the  town  itself-  Mowever 
on  May  1  0th,  Premier  Haultain  returned  to  Frank  and  conferred  with 
Mr.  McHenry,  the  C.P.  R.  Engineer.  After  hearing  an  encouraging 
report  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  movements,  Haultain  called  a 
general  meeting  in  Blairmore  and  advised  the  residents  that  they  were 
free  to  return  to  their  homes.  All  the  police  were  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  constables,  who  were  left  on  to  maintain  order 
among  the  construction  workers  engaged  in  re-building  the  railroad. 

There  was  no  general  stampede  back  to  Frank,  however,  despite 
this  reassuring  news.  Merchants  and  hotel  keepers  re-opened  their 
shops,  but  even  ten  days  later.  May  2  1  st,  only  two  homes  had  been 
re-occupied.  Since  the  mine  was  still  closed,  there  was  no  great  incen- 
tive to  return.  Even  the  hotels  had  few  guests  and  few  sippers  at  the 
bar. 

Sunday,  May  24th,  a  large  group  of  sightseers  flocked  in  from 
the  surrounding  towns  to  view  the  damage  or  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  beside  the  ruined  Bansemer  home,  but  their  pleasure  was  rudely 
interrupted  when  1 00  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  was  being  thawed 
for  use  by  the  railroad  builders,  exploded.  A  veritible  panic  ensued  as 
men,  women  and  children  raced  frantically  for  shelter.  Fortunately, 
no  one  was  injured. 

On  May  30th.  workers  at  the  mine  reported  that  they  had  effect- 
ed an  entrance  to  the  old  workings.  To  their  amazement,  as  they 
explored  the  manways,  they  found  one  of  the  mine  horses,  "Charlie", 
who  had  survived  both  the  cave-ins  and  the  days  of  starvation.  The 
other  horses,  stabled  near  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  had  all  been  killed, 
but  Charlie  had  survived  by  drinking  seepage  water  and  gnawing  wood 
from  the  coal  cars  and  timbers.  He  was  unable  to  survive  the  welcome 
of  his  rescuers,  however,  for  shortly  after  being  found  he  succumbed 
to  an  overdose  of  brandy  and  oats. 

Samuel  Gebo,    who    had    returned    from    Montreal,  announced  that 
explorations    had  revealed    that    the    main  workings  were  intact  for  a 
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distance  of  some  5,000  feet-  Consequently,  the  mines  would  be  re- 
opened immediately.  With  that,  some  miners  who  took  their  tragedies 
in  their  stride,  began  to  return  slowly  to  Frank. 

The  mine  was  worked  on  new  tunnels,  starting  with  the  drift 
mine  and  penetrating  below  the  old  workings,  but  hard  luck  seemed 
to  plague  the  venture  now.  In  1905  two  serious  fires  drove  the  miners 
II>ut,  while  seepage  from  the  lake  which  had  been  formed  by  the  rock 
slide  made  operations  ever  difficult.  To  avoid  this,  a  new  shaft-type 
mine  was  begun  some  distance  back  from  the  original  workings. 

In  1  908,  H.  L.  Frank,  who  had  been  in  poor  mental  health  and 
had  been  confined  to  a  private  sanatarium  for  months,  succumbed  to 
his  illness  and  died  with  a  mind  broken  by  the  memories  of  his  ill-fated 
venture  at  Frank.  Subsequently,  the  mine  was  sold  to  the  Canadian 
Coal  Consolidated  Limited,  who  continued  operations  until  1910.  At 
this  time,  however,  sharp  warnings  were  issued  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Canada  and  the  mine  was  closed  down. 


Officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  had  kept  close  watch  on  the 
mountain  following  their  first  thorough  investigation  in  June,  1903.  In 
1  909  and  1910,  their  examinations  disclosed  that  several  large  new  fis- 
sures had  been  opened  in  the  section  overhanging  the  village.  Said  the 
experts:  "As  the  top  surface  is  covered  with  shingle,  only  a  gapinqf 
crack  makes  itself  visible  on  the  surface;  hence  a  dangerous  break  back 
from  the  face,  the  break  along  which  an  enormous  slide  might  take 
place,  might  not  be  detectable  on  the  surface,  even  at  the  the  time  the 
slide  was  about  to  occur."  It  was  felt  that  the  north  peak  was  particu- 
larly unstable  and  that  if  mining  operations  continued  and  and  another 
disaster  occurred,  the  coal  company  would  be  directly  responsible. 

Their  investigations  indicated  that,  while  Turtle  Mountain  was 
of  a  very  unstable  nature  geologically  soeaking,  mining  ooerations  in 
1903  had  imdoubtedlv  done  much  to  hasten  the  first  slide.  Conse- 
quently, following  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  investigation  in  October, 
1911,  wh'^n  the  same  warnings  were  issued,  the  company  ceased  oper- 
ations and  the  mine  was  sealed  off. 

Today,  a  bold  adventurer,  after  fording  the  river  can  climb 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  locate  the  entrance  of  the  mine, 
which  has  collapsed  with  the  oassage  of  the  years.  However,  the  main 
air  shaft  is  still  well-pre:-erved  a  short  distance  away. 

The  closing  of  the  mine  dictated  the  fate  of  Frank.  Businesses 
re-located  at  Blairmore,  which  thus  after  ten  long  years  of  waiting 
benefitted  from  the  original  discovery  of  coal  in  Turtle  Mountain- 
Miners  drifted  to  new  areas.     What  remained  of  Frank  was  either  torn 
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down   or  permitted     to     fall     into     decay.    Some  houses  were   removed 
across  the  railroad  tracks  and  now  form  the  modern  village  of  Frank. 

For  some  months  after  the  slide,  the  C.P.R.  ran  a  haphazard 
service  through  the  Pass.  Trains  came  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the 
slide,  where  they  transferred  their  passengers  to  stage  coaches  which 
jounced  over  the  rocky  trail  to  the  north  of  the  ruins.  The  mail  was 
transported  by  the  Mounted  Police,  who  delivered  it  to  trains  waiting 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  slide.  Gradually,  however,  dynamite  and 
numerous  teams  of  horses  levelled  a  pathway  through  the  rocks  and 
the  trains  ran  again  over  their  original  course. 

A  steam  shovel,  mounted  on  a  railway  car,  has  been  placed  per- 
manently on  a  side  track,  it's  original  intent  was  to  remove  rocks  as  they 
fell  on  the  tracks,  but  in  later  years  it  has  been  used  to  load  trains  with 
ballast  rock  for  fills  and  bridge  work  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver. 
From  time  to  time  this  shovel  unearths  grim  reminders  of  the  epic 
event.  In  1  949,  it  uncovered  some  of  the  original  trackage  as  it  reach- 
ed the  valley  floor,  and  a  case  of  footwear — that  might  have  come 
from  Thornley's  shoe  shop was  uncovered. 

The  old  stage  coach  road  was  used  until  I  906,  when  a  better 
road  was  cut  through  the  slide  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain.  This 
was  a  twisting,  curving  track  which  still  exists,  passing  close  to  the  river 
and  emerging  at  the  east  end  near  an  abandoned  limekiln.  Not  far 
from  this  eastern  end,  buried  somewhere  under  the  rocks  a  few  feet  to 
the  north,  lies  the  ranch  house  of  James  Graham.  The  western 
end  emerges  from  the  slide  at  a  point  close  to  where  the  row  of  miners' 
houses  stood  that  tragic  night  of  Aoril  29th.    1903. 

In  1922.  while  widening  the  west  end  of  this  road,  workmen 
uncovered  some  skeletons  and  parts  of  a  cradle,  which  old  timers  in 
the  district  believed  were  remains  of  the  Clark  family.  The  bones  and 
other  grim  momentos  were  buried  where  they  were  found  and  a 
cement  slab  and  a  concise  sign  today  mark  the  spot- 
Ten  years  later  a  new  highway  was  built  to  the  north  of  the  rail- 
way line  and  today  this  forms  part  of  No.  3  Highway  between  Macleod 
and  Cranbrook. 


Over  the  years,  grim  reminders  of  the  devastation  from  that  epic 
100  seconds  are  gradually  disappearing.  For  some  time  the  wheels 
of  the  solitary  coal  car  which  Choquette  and  his  companions  were  spot- 
ting as  the  slide  began,  lay  in  the  ruins.  No  one  bothered  to  preserve 
them  and  they  have  long  since  disappeared  into  the  oblivion  of  a  melt- 
mg  furnace 
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Today,  a  diligent  visitor  can  find  rails  from  the  mine  track,  as 
well  as  rails  from  the  mine  spur  still  protruding  from  the  slide.  Close 
by,  nearly  buried  in  the  debris  is  the  old  boiler  from  the  engine  house. 
One  treads  gingerly  over  the  slide,  however,  always  conscious  that 
somewhere  beneath  lie  the  unclaimed  bodies  of  over  sixty  of  the 
victims. 

Scarcely  had  the  dust  settled,  however,  than  human  nature 
began  to  make  fiction.  The  magnificence  of  the  slide  itself  should  have 
been  ample;  the  heroic  self-rescue  of  the  miners  should  have  proved 
colourful  human-interest  material;  and  the  narrow-escapes  were  stories 
to  delight  the  heart  of  any  story-teller — but  fictioneers  and  romanticists 
tried  to  improve.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Union  Bank  stood  for  eight 
more  years  on  its  original  foundations,  hardly  had  it  been  torn  down 
in  1911  than  the  rumor  started  that  it  had  been  buried,  together  with 
$500,000  in  American  silver  dollars.  Despite  the  fact  that  twenty- 
three  people  came  out  of  the  rocks  and  another  seventeen  from  the 
mine  itself,  and  despite  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  town's  popula- 
tion was  unscathed,  unscrupulous  persons  were  able  to  pass  themselves 
off  during  the  summer  of  1903  and  1904  in  the  eastern  United  States 
as  the  "sole  survivor  "  of  the  slide.  Later,  hack  writers  and  pseudo 
historians  have  seized  upon  the  story  of  Marion  Leitch,  who  was  flung 
from  her  home  onto  a  bale  of  hay,  and  have  created  the  myth  of 
"Frankie  Slide"  —  the  baby  sole  survivor  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  grim  cascade  of  limestone  from  Turtle  Mountain  will  un- 
doubtedly lie  like  an  enormous  scar  across  the  beautiful  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  valley  for  centuries  to  come.  The  gigantic  tombstone  is  probably 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  and  stands  today  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  those  1  00  seconds  of  wind,  rock  and  dust  which  wrote  the 
epic  of  Frank  Slide  in  indelible  limestone,  shale  and  coal  script- 


FRANK  ANDERSON. 
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